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Students! Teachers/ 


ENTER THE NEW 


MEAD JOANSON PRIZE CONTEST 


Each month a $25 War Bond will be awarded 
by Mead Johnson & Company to boys ard 
girls under 18 for each patriotic news item 
accepted for publication here. The items 
should be similar to the examples on these 
two pages and each should be accompanied 
by at least one snapshot whenever possible. 
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HE HEALTH OF AMERICAN YOU 


—An Editorial by MORRIS FISHBEIN 


HE publication of the statistics relative to 

rejections under the Selective Service Sys- 

tem has brought about a number of criti- 
cisms, often unjustified, of some of the agencies 
concerned with the nation’s health and fitness. 
Hearings before Senator Pepper’s Committee 
vave opportunity for public presentation of 
these figures, which were used by some of 
those who testified as an attack on the medical 
and dental professions. The claim was made 
that medicine and dentistry have failed 
hecause a considerable number of boys failed 
lo meet Selective Service standards. The sig- 
nificance of these failures was not clearly 
explained. 

Many a young man who failed to meet Selec- 
live Service standards for the armed forces is 
sill at work doing a big job in American indus- 
try, perhaps playing on professional baseball 
or football teams, occasionally seated at a desk 
in an executive position of great productive 
value for the community. The existence of 
uncorrected hernias, flat feet, perforated ear- 
drums, asthma and hay fever, which disqualify 
a man for military service, may be of little 
significance in a civilian capacity. 

As is pointed out by Dr. R. L. Sensenich in 
this issue of HyGeta, many of the rejections 
were in the field of illiteracy or for mental 
defects in which the services of medicine were 
not primarily related. Approximately one out 
of six men was rejected because of remedia- 
ble defects. Often failure to secure remedy 
was due to lack of interest or willingness to 
accept treatment to correct conditions rather 
than inability to obtain needed medical 
services. 

At a meeting of the Governing Council of the 
American School Health Association, recently 
held in New York City, a statement was 
adopted disclaiming the responsibility of the 
school in relationship to rejections for lack 
of physical fitness. In its statement the Ameri- 
can School Health Association says: 

The American School Health Association feels that the marked 
tendency to blame the lack of adequate physical fitness upon the 
schools is most unfortunate and not a fair appraisal of the causes. 

True physical fitness can be acquired only through a combina- 
tion of heredity, the diagnosis and correction of deficiencies in 
early youth, intensive instruction and habituation in a multitude 
of knowledges and practices in health matters, and a building 
of muscular power and stamina through physical activities and 
recreation preferably out of doors. Such a program will create 
not only physical fitness, but a stability of mental attitudes and 
practices so notably lacking in our youth that it has been necessary 
to reject thousands of them from the armed forces. 

Moreover, the figures on rejections indicate clearly that it is the 
defects in older age groups that make the rates of rejections so 
high. Among those recently from our schools the rejection rate 


is low. Among those over the age of 30 it is enormous. In other 
words, it seems clear that the attitudes and habits of the indi- 
vidual after leaving school are the most potent factors in his 
physical deterioration. 


Furthermore, the Journal of School Health 
comments editorially in its issue for October 
1944, pointing out that the schools are cer 
tainly not to blame for the feebleminded, for 
the psychoneurotic and the psychotic. Can the 
schools be blamed for those rendered untfil 
for military service because of the effects of 
infantile paralysis, rheumatic fever, diabetes, 
accidents, hernia, faulty vision or tuberculosis? 
To what extent are the schools responsible for 
defective teeth, overweight and underweight or 
deviations in skeletal and muscular develop- 
ment? An analysis of the rejections by ages 
shows strongly that the longer a man has been 
away from school, the higher the rejection 
rate in practically all categories. Of all causes 
for rejection the skeletal and muscular cases 
seem to be the group that might be benefited 
by a greater physical activities program in the 
schools. True, the total among the whole num- 
ber of rejections is small. Dr. Charles H. 
Keene, editor of the Journal of School Health, 
feels that intensive instruction and habituation 
in the field of healthy living, in safety mea- 
sures and in the control of infection would be . 
of far greater value to students generally than 
any other type of education in the’ field of 
health and physical fitness. 

An analysis of the situatfon as it relates to 
the physical fitness of American youth indi- 
cates that the problem demands a multiple 
approach. Improvement of physical fitness 
must begin even before birth with proper pre- 
natal care, extend through infancy with an 
immunization program that might prevent 
infectious diseases of childhood and their crip- 
pling complications, and go on through the 
nursery and kindergarten, where sound habits 
of nutrition begin to be established, carry 
through grade school, high school and college, 
in which sound instruction in health habits 
and physical activities, including competitive 
sports, should be integrated in the curriculum. 
Finally, when the boy or girl has left school 
there must be continuing participation in 
healthful living, sports and recreational pas- 
tines to maintain the physical fitness that the 
schools have established. The development of 
such a program demands a nationwide partici- 
pation and depends for its success on the 
cooperative efforts of physicians and all the 
accessory medical professions, physical edu- 
cators, health educators, industries and the 
veneral public. 
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HE use of music in healing is older than 
civilization itself. Lately, modern scien- 
tists have made scientific evaluations of 
old healing rituals, heretofore grouped as 
primitive superstition. Increasing attention is 
now heing given to the use of music in the 
treatment of disease, especially of the mind. 

In many instances, for example, music has 
apparenily been efficient in breaking down 
mental barriers so that psychoanalysis can be 
accomplished more quickly. Psychiatrists have 
been able to gain entrance into the patient's 
conscious and subconscious mind through 
music. Interesting reactions are _ reported 
when patients were subjected to the influence 
of music while in a hypnotic state. 

Music has also been used as an aid or substi- 
tute in hydrotherapy to calm excited patients. 
Specially selected music was found to be 35 per 
cent more effective than the wet sheet pack, 
according to the reports of psychiatrists who 
treated four. chronically disturbed — schizo- 
phrenics over a six week period. In the relief 
of amnesia, aphasia (loss of speech), melan- 
cholia and many other types of psychosis, the 
performance of a familiar tune has been able 
to open the floodgates of memory or rational- 
ism or speech. Music has given to the insti- 
tutionalized sick new mental interests as well 
as emotional outlets. 

An unusual recommendation in recent years 
has been the application of music in helping 
to restore withered muscles after they have 
been confined in a cast or paralyzed. Exercise 
often becomes tiresome unless accompanied by 
music. Explaining how music overcomes this 
hazard, one authority says: “The aim of all 
exercise in rhythm is to strengthen the power 
of concentration and to control the body 
through the brain. The locomotor muscles are 
conscious, voluntary and subject to control by 
the will, and can be used in response to 
rhvthm. In order to balance exercise and 
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rest, and where movements are painful, the 
melody should be soothing to bring relaxation.” 

In military hospitals during the first world 
war music was prescribed for war neurosis, 
aphasia, paralyzed muscles and insomnia and 
as an aid to hydrotherapy. Since that time, 
psychiatrists and musicians have been experi- 
menting together and endeavoring to evaluate 
their findings scientifically. 

Whereas primitive man believed that music 
cave him power over the gods and spirits that 
cause disease, modern science explains that 
music has a physiologic as well as psychologic 


effect on man. The fact that many of these_ 
tests have been made on animals proves that’ 


mental discrimination or reasoning power does 
not always enter into these physical reactions. 

Dr. Tarchanoff claims that music increases 
body metabolism. That music increases or 
decreases muscular energy has been shown by 
Drs. Feré, Tarchanoff and Scripture. By actual 
measurement, the Giants Motivé from Wag- 
ner’s “Rheingold,” increased the grip from 4 to 
4.5 kilos, while the Slumber Motive from 

“Die Walkiire” decreased it to 3.25 kilos. 

Martial music has long been recognized as 
an important aid in battle; in fact, the ancient 
Assyrians deemed it so important that they 
spared the lives of musicians, although all 
other prisoners of war were put to death. The 
acceleration of respiration and decrease of its 
regularity under musical stimulation are re- 
ported by Drs. Binet, Courtier and Weld, who 
registered these reactions on the pneumograph. 
The marked but variable effect of music on 
hlood pressure was discovered by Drs. Dogiel 
and Dixon. Music’s effect on the emotions has 
a great deal to do with the heart and circu- 
lation. Every one has experienced the manner 
in which sudden emotion causes rapid heart 
action, rising blood pressure and rapid respi- 
ration. 

Sensations of taste, sight, smell and touch 
are also affected by sound. Music lowers the 
threshold for various kinds of sensory stimuli. 
Tones of such rapid vibration as to be inaudi- 
ble attract attention under the presence of a 
delightful odor or under the influence of color. 
Similarly, delightful music makes the optic as 
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well as the olfactory nerve more keen. Pain 
is actually increased by jarring noise and de 
creased by pleasing sounds. 

Music affords the physiologic bases for the 
genesis of emotions, according to one theory, 
and consequently influences the internal secre- 
tions, according to research. Music has a direc! 
appeal on the sympathetic’ nervous system, 
which regulates the functioning of the internal 
organs, heart and glands—all influenced by the 
emotions. The subconscious mind is in closer 
relation with the sympathetic than with the 
central nervous system. The brain controls 
the voluntary, but not the involuntary muscles, 
which are profoundly affected by emotion. 
Fear or anger affects the adrenal gland. The 
benefits of dinner music on the digestive 
organs are well known; in fact, all organs 
function better in a peaceful, pleasant eviron- 
ment. 

Sweet sounds and rhythms tend to give a 
feeling of well being and intensify the sense 
of living. Such auditory pleasures call forth 
feelings of expectation and satisfaction and 
bring sensations of relaxation or stimulation, 
thus filling vital psychologic and social needs. 
We have all experienced fear, envy, anger and 
worry, Which cause constriction of blood ves- 
sels, skin and muscles, hurried breathing, chok- 
ing and other sensations, all having a deleteri- 
ous result on our internal organs, suspending 
their functions and leading to nervous exhaus- 
tion. The expansive emotions such as courage, 
joy, love and noble aspirations are accom- 
panied by relaxation (Continued on page 958) 


IN THE 
TREATMENT 
OF THE SICK 








EKOPLE talk about psychotherapy as 

though it were a brand new thing. Yet in 

2,000 B. C. there was at least one temple 
in Egypt where those with melancholia “re- 
sorted for recreation, there to engage in some 
pleasurable occupation.” Even since that time, 
there have been a few who recognized the 
importance of the use of the hands for any kind 
of mental agitation. 

Nearly three vears ago, I became convinced 
that as a sculptor, I could encourage the 
patients of a mental hospital to use their hands 
creatively so that the days of their confine- 
ment would pass more quickly and happily, 
and I hoped that at least in some cases, their 
interest in modeling and carving would hasten 
their return to a more normal life. 

Therapy is needed for many war veterans, 
and there is a need for more such treatment ip 
every civilian mental institution in the country. 
I decided that I would do some research in a 
civilian hospital and, if possible, develop a 
workable technic of my own. 

For some years, I had been on the jury of 
the National Soap Sculpture Committee whose 
soap sculpture competitions are sponsored by 
Procter & Gamble. In this endeavor I found 
not only a sponsor for my project, but suitable 
material with which to work. Certainly soap 
was about as clean a thing as one could take 
into a hospital. There would be no trouble 
with the nurses on that score. Also, it was 
easily obtained and inexpensive. From a tech- 
nical point of view, the material was easy to 
handle and the finished product had a natural 
beauty and texture which made it unnecessary 
to think about casting the finished piece in any 
other material. 

In soap carving there had been developed a 
technic that is used in hundreds of classrooms 
throughout the country —but I planned to try 
modeling in soap as well. My first experiments 
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made use of an ordinary kitchen grinder 
through which I put the soap to make it more 
plastic—-but I soon found that the grinding was 
unnecessary; all I had to do was to gather the 
bits of soap off the tables when the carving 


was finished, put them in a stone jar, and 


cover with a damp cloth. 

I was anxious to get at the work as quickly 
as possible, since I was sure that soap sculp- 
ture as a therapeutic technic could be devel- 
oped. Arrangements were soon completed 


This lamb was modeled in soap 
by a student unable to carve 


with a large state mental hospital, and it was 
agreed that I would meet with a group of men 
and women three afternoons a week for a 
period of nine months. A doctor was assigned 
to my group, and I received enthusiastic sup- 
port from him. The head of the institution 
was a nan with an exceptional understanding 
of the arts. This made my task much easier, 
for he was convinced that the thing I was try- 
ing to do was important. 

I am not a psychiatrist and even if I were, 
more time and more cases would be required 
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Monkey modeled in soap scuilp- 
ture class by student ‘‘Donald’’ 


to draw any scientific conclusions from my 
work. I feel sure, however, that my experi- 
ences were most interesting and unusual from 
an artistic angle and indicate great promise 
in soap sculpture as a therapeutic activity. 

Our workshop—or “studio” as they called it 

was a large, airy room. The walls were 
eray, but warm sunlight flooded in the many 
windows and the view of -the well planted 
shrubbery and trees seen through our windows 
was an inspiration. My method of teaching 
was the same one I had used in classes of 
architecture and applied arts. There were 
suggestions as to the use of tools and material, 
discussion of basic technic and criticism of 
proportion. But above. all, I encouraged the 
student to “say” something in his own way. 
[ eliminated the word “terrible” from my 
vocabulary. If a thing was bad, I avoided 
being blunt about saving so. In the beginning, 
[ was more encouraging than I would be with a 
normal group, for some entered the class in 
a mood of complete frustration. It is always 
possible to find something good in even the 
worst work, and there were times when I saw 
only the good. 

Before the classes started, | was given the 
usual list of friendly warnings. Things.to do 
and things not to do. I accepted them all, but 
reserved my right to bolt from convention if | 
thought it would work. I was told that an hour 
was about as long as their attention could be 
held. Eventually we worked from two to three 
hours. I was told that separate classes for 
men and women should be held. Soon we 
were having men and women at the same time, 
and I think their work was better than when 
they were separated. 

Some objected to giving the patients knives 
for carving, but I did it anyway—with no ill 
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effects. There were also pencils and paper for 
making sketches and orangewood sticks for 
finishing and detail work on the sculptured 
piece. The knives did not disappear and no 
one used them for any purpose except carving 
soap. But the orangewood sticks did disappeat 
They served their original purpose manicur 
ing. Paper also disappeared, but in each case 
[ closed my eves, for these things were help- 
ing my students toward a more normal out- 
look. No doors in the studio were ever locked, 
and when the weather permitted the doors 
were left open. This was a departure, bul 
it gave the students a sense of freedom needed 
in their work. Only one ever walked out, 
and he had apparently entered the class for 
that purpose. 

No student was ever forced to come to the 
class. He must want to come. Before many 
weeks they were all looking forward to these 
afternoons. New students came because of the 
enthusiasm of others who happened to be in 
their wards. I often encouraged students to 
take their work to the ward to show patients 
and doctors. When they went home for a visit, 
as some did, they always took work to show 
their family and friends. 

A few students were anti-social at the begin- 
ning, but eventually thev began to feel and 
act as though they were part of the group. 
Often the most disturbed would be capable of 
the greatest concentration, and sometimes they 
did the best work. All had good days and 
bad, but most artists and craftsmen are sub- 
ject to such variation. Mutual aid was the 
rule. Occasionally one became discouraged 
and the others would offer praise of some- 
thing he had done. This praise was at times 
inordinate, but psychologically it worked. 

I did not require or even suggest realism, but 
in most cases I got it. If they had been asked 
to define art they would have said it was repro- 
ducing as accurately as possible a natural 





Yellowstone bear was modeled 
by woman student ‘‘Elizabeth’’ 





Student’s head modeled by the 
French patient, ‘‘Antoinette’’ 


object. It seems to me that the greatest thera- 
peutic value of art lies in realism. In the 
world of confusion of the mentally ill, the 
creation of something tangible, something real, 
was of value. Many of these people no longer 
had much reality left in their lives. They 
strove toward the representational because 
there was tangible reality in their own creation, 
and they found joy in it. Through this crea- 
tion some of them experienced periods of 
vrealer balance than they had_ since their 
admission to the institution. 

They chose their own subjects. Generally 
their choice was birds, animals, flowers or 
people, but no two students ever worked on 
the same theme. Some who seemed incapable 
of carving did remarkably well with modeling. 
I discovered that these students were full of 
fears, and the feeling that they might cut away 
too much soap when carving was an added 
mental strain. In a plastic material, however, 
mistakes could be éasily corrected. After 
modeling for a time those whose fear of cutting 
too much made it impossible to carve were able 
to return to carving unafraid. One fear, at 
least, had been conquered. 

My first impression by-and-large was of a 
evroup of moderately intelligent, friendly men 
and women. Certainly they did not give me 


Shepherd leading his flock was 
carved from soap bars by ‘‘Anton’’ 
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the feeling that I was dealing with abnormal] 
minds. As I got to know them better I began 
to catch glimpses of their abnormalities, and 
after a while the pattern of their mental dis- 
turbances became apparent. Some were always 
at work when I reached the classroom. Others 
were usually a little late. Some talked too 
much, while others worked silently. All these 
are habits familiar to every teacher in every 
school. Most of them were as self-sufficient 
as any group I ever taught—and I must say 
they were much more careful about putting 
their work away, cleaning up the work tables 
and washing their tools. None of this was 
done as though it were drudgery. They had 
a good time doing it. They seemed to believe 
in my philosophy that art is to be enjoyed and 
not worried about. 

With two exceptions my class had no previ- 
ous training in art. One man, Anton, I had 


known at the art academy years before. He 
had been a farmer and a gardener and at 45 
was having a vear of study in drawing and 


Rhinoceros modeled by Donald, 
a young schizophrenic student 


painting. This was years ago. When he first 
came to class I did not know him. His hair 
was white, and I remembered a fierce black- 
ness. He was almost benign, and I remem- 
bered a restless defiance. He may not have 
been perfectly happy in the institution but he 
had achieved some balance through the draw- 
ing and painting that occupied his time when 
he was not working in the greenhouse, which 
was his assigned duty. Since his admission 
Anton had become an important artist in 
his small, institutional world. He was liked 
and respected. When he shook my hand that 
first day he said, “I am too weary and too old 
to do anything new,” but there was interest in 
his eves, and as we talked of a few of the stu- 
dents we had known at the academy he seemed 
to feel not so old nor so weary. 

Soon he became my most prolific student, 
sometimes doing as many as two pieces in an 
afternoon. His favorite subjects were farm 
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Imaginary figures resembling wood 
nymphs carved by the patient ‘‘Anton’’ 


animals and creatures of mythology. Once he 
did a series of men playing musical instru- 
ments. His sight was not good and glasses did 
not seem to help much, but he created the 
large forms with absolute assurance. After 
the others had gone we always smoked a pipe 
together, not talking too much. He was con- 
tent. His drawing and painting had made that 
possible, and his success as a sculptor had 
added to it. 

And there was Franz, at one time a well 
known concert pianist. His mother was a large 
mass of emotional instability worshiping him 
as a “genius,” and during the years when his 
mental confusion was developing she could not 
have been of any great assistance. Franz 
looked and acted “crazy” in the popularly 
accepted sense. His speech was at times inco- 
herent, and many of his movements were 
futile. At such times I gave him paper and 





Swiss bear—also carved by ‘‘Anton’’ 


pencil. If he wrote, the result was Gertrude 
Stein at her best or worse, and if he drew it 
was with a mad, frantic line one sometimes 
finds in the work of Paul Klee. 

Generally he was calm in class, with a real 
interest in his work. His approach seemed to 
be purely emotional, and he always laughed 
with delight when he felt he had achieved 
some realistic effect. When his subjects had to 
do with music, as in carving of the characters 
of “The Sorcerer’s Apprentice,” he was repre- 
sentational. He did portraits of great musicians. 
The manipulation of a tangible material was 
quieting. 
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Mrs. Elizabeth had been a housewife who, | 
am sure, at one time belonged to several “cul 
ture” clubs. I can visualize her hurrving with 
the many tasks at home to arrive late at the 
Monday Club’s discussion of the “Rise and 
Fall of Cultures”—saving the wrong thing to 
the speaker afterward and talking too much 
and just a little too loud at the tea following 
the lecture. She never was neat, in fact she 
had always been sloppy. For a time after her 
hospitalization she had been violent, but weay 
ing had been a great help to her. When | 
knew Mrs. Elizabeth she was busy on the ward, 
bathing bed patients—weaving slippers for 
them out of “carpet rags” and setting down 
new songs in a little book as she heard them 





Hog—a carving by ‘‘Anton’’ 


over the radio. Most of these activities were 
hurried and so mechanical that her mind con- 
tinued to wander as her hands worked and 
her tongue clattered. Carving and modeling 
seemed to give her periods of greater calm than 
she had known for some years. She modeled 
better than she carved. The improvement in 
her work was constant over the period of nine 
months, and her pride in-her achievement was 
not the least of the benefits. All her subject 
matter was a means of recalling something 
pleasant out of her past. Flowers brought her 
memories of her garden.at home. A bear was 
a symbol of a happy time spent in Yellow- 
stone Park. 

Every one said that in class she talked less 
than at any other time. Her efforts brought 
words of sincere flattery from her friends in 
the ward and [ am_ (Continued on page 926) 





Shells carved by ‘‘Emma,’’ the 
girl who had worked in a factory 
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HEY were getting a divorce, he told the 
doctor. Instinctively the doctor had asked 
himself why. He had known the Hunts 
both of them—for many vears. He had been 
present at the birth of their three children, the 
youngest now 8 vears old. Theirs had always 
been an ideal home. No two people had 
seemed better mated; their happiness was 
reflected in their own faces and in the lives 
of their children. But now— it came as a shock, 
even to Dr. Terry, who was accustomed to 
shocks--something was radically wrong! So 
deeply wrong that they felt they could no 
longer live together. 

Mr. Hunt’s story was neither strange nor 
unusual. With numerous variations, Dr. Terry 
was used to hearing it almost daily. Neverthe- 
less, he listened with interest while 47 year 
old Curtis Hunt told as best he could how he 
and his wife had become so estranged as to 
be on the point of separating. The onset of 
the trouble had been so gradual Curtis could 
not say just when it began, but probably six 
months or a year before, or maybe more. 

“At first,” he remarked, “I became nervous— 
that is, | had a feeling of tension all over. 
Then I noticed that I was irritable—and that 
isn’t like me, Doctor.” 

“Well,” queried the doctor, “what do you 
inean by irritable?” 

“IT mean that even the slightest things annoy 
me and make me angry. I yell at the chil- 
dren if they make the least bit of noise. I 
jump if a book drops. I can’t stand the radio. 
In fact, I am so hard to please that both at 
home and in the office every one is out of 
patience with me.” 

“You know you are this way 
correct it?” 

“That’s right, Doctor. 
can’t help myself.” 

“What do you think makes you this way?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Curt. “Maybe it’s 
because I get tired so easily. I haven’t any 
endurance whatsoever. I can’t concentrate at 
work, and my wife complains that I never 
want to go out in the evenings, which is true.” 

“When you say you dont want to go out, 
is it because you are tired and want to go to 
hed?” 

“Partly, but not entirely. I have completely 
lost interest in everything. I just don’t care 
lo vo out. But about my sleep—it’s disturbed 
too. I wake up frequently, have trouble getting 
hack to sleep, and what rest I get doesn’t seem 
to refresh me.” 

“A moment ago you said you had difficulty in 
concentrating. What did you mean?” 

“As you know, Doctor, my job is one involv- 
ing considerable responsibility. I used to like 
difficult problems; now I shun them. I can no 


and you can’t 


I’ve tried, but I just 
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longer make quick decisions. Even the letters 
| write lack punch, despite the fact that I spend 
much more time on them than formerly. | 
seem to have lost all confidence in my own 
judgment, and, indeed, even in myself.” 

He paused, then continued: “But why should 
| annoy you with all these things? After all, 
vou have lots of sick folks to take care of 
without listening to my ramblings.” 

“Not at all, not at all,” reassured Dr. Terry. 
“Go right ahead.” 

Curt continued. “There are a number of 
things I have gone over on my way to your 
oflice, but now it isn’t easy for me to remember 
them or know how to express them. I become 
so confused! Perhaps it would be better if | 
tried to answer any direct questions you might 
care to ask.” 

“Pll do that. Do you have any palpitation 
that is, fast beating of your heart?” 

“Yes, Ido; and that reminds me, Doctor, that 
I also get short of breath, usually when I am 
sitting quietly, though it may come on at any 
time.” 

“Now, Curt, my next question is a very per- 
sonal one. Have you experienced difficulty in 
marital relationships?” 

“Il would say they are perfectly normal, Doc- 
tor, although perhaps not as frequently in- 
dulged in as formerly.” 

“That is quite natural. Tell me, Curt, do you 
suffer from muscular aches and pains or from 
having your hands and arms go to sleep?” 
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“Now that you mention it, Doctor, I would 
say yes-—-vague pains, shifting from place to 
place, rarely twice in succession in the same 
place. I have paid very little attention to 
them.” 

After Dr. Terry had questioned Curtis Hunt 
further at considerable length, he completed a 
thorough physical examination, which proved 
to be negative except for the finding of slight, 
clammy perspiration and a nervous tremor of 
the hands, But Curtis Hunt was certainly 
sick, and among the possible diagnoses to be 
considered were chronic infection, overwork 
and overworry, thyroid disease, psychoneuro- 
sis, melancholia and last but not least, “change 
of life.’ Several tests were performed, and 
at a later date Dr. Terry had a final interview 
with his patient before starting treatment. 

“Well, Dr. Terry, what have I got?) Or am 
| just disintegrating from old age?” 

“It’s hardly as bad as that,” smiled Dr. Terry. 
“As a matter of fact, I think I have really 
vood news for you. The results of your tests 
leave very few possibilities. Overwork and 
overworry are common causes of these syimp- 
toms, but you told me at your first visit that 
you were not overworking and had no cause 
for worry.” 

“That is correct,” Curt agreed. 

“Well then, you could have a purely mental 
disturbance such as melancholia. However, on 
the basis of pure chance alone, it is a hundred 
io one that you don’t have. Moreover, from 
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As in women, the “change of life” in 
men is often accompanied by nervous 
symptoms and emotional upset 


By THOMAS HODGE McGAVACK 





my own knowledge of your past and present, 
I think it is most unlikely.” 

“But what do I have?” blurted Curt im- 
patiently. 

“I think you are in the ‘change of life, 
answered Dr. Terry simply. 

“*Change of life?”” asked Curt. “I thought 
only women had that!” 

“That’s where you're wrong, Curt. Most peo- 
ple believe the same as you do, but the truth 
is that men may and do suffer as much dis- 
comfort as women as a result of a changing 
balance between the glands of the body which 
usually takes place anywhere between the ages 
of 40 and 65.” 

Dr. Terry saw the puzzled look on Curt’s face 
and continued: “I don’t wish to be dogmatic, 
Curt. In fact, I cannot afford to be so about 
this question, for several reasons. In the first 
place, there are those who honestly doubt the 
existence of symptoms in men due to the 
glandular changes in middle life. You see, 
there are several ways in which the dis- 
turbance differs from that seen in women. In 
the latter, cessation of monthly cyclical ac- 
tivity puts a dramatic end to procreative 
capacity and focuses the attention of both her 
and her physician on the disturbed balance 
existing among the various glands of the body. 
I used the words, ‘disturbed balance’ advisedly. 
At the time of life mentioned, the function of 
the ovary diminishes rather rapidly, whereas 
at least one of the functions of an important 
gland at the base of the brain, the pituitary, 
increases—apparently in an effort to stimulate 
the flagging ovary. As you readily surmise, 
the disappearance of menstrual flow and the 
increase in pituitary (Continued on page 932) 
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ACTIVE EXERCISES 


Bend and Straighten El- 
bow 


Woll Weights—Bend and 
Straighten Elbow 


Forced Bending of Elbow 


Forced Straightening of 
Elbow 


Door Knob Turner 


Thigh Slap — Rotating 
Forearm 


Bolt Tightener 


Wall Push to Straighten 
Arm 


Elbow Bender from Lean- 
ing Position 


Wall Wheel — Front and 
Side 


Rope Skipping 
Porallel Bars 
Rowing Machine 
Darts 

Punching Bag 


Hang From Horizontal 
Bar 


Push-Ups 


Pull-Ups 
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INJURIES TO ELBOW, 
WRIST AND FINGERS 


at E don’t kid ourselves into taking 
credit for their recovery,” Army doc- 
tors say of men discharged from Air 
Forces convalescent hospitals. “The real work 
is done by the men. All we do is give them 
a few tips.” 

Among the “few tips” is a systematic exer- 
cise program designed to strengthen muscles 
and ligaments weakened by injury and limber 
up joints stiffened by disuse. This program is 
set forth in a “Handbook of Recovery” pre- 
pared by the training division of the Air 
These exercises are carried out under 


Forces. 
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appropriate medical supervision in Air Forces 

hospitals. They have helped build an enviable 

record of recovery from disabling injuries. 7 

Because of their interest and importance SS 

ng HycGeta has obtained permission to reprint the “ 
- exercise charts shown in the Handbook for bg 
Lir readers who are interested in learning how 
rk these parts work and how they can be main- WRIST BENDER 99 — waist cincumouctor 
m tained at top fitness. This is the third and last 

series of exercises to be presented. The others, 
or which appeared in HycGeia for October and 
les November, presented exercises aimed at over- 
er coming the disabling effects of injuries to the 
is foot, ankle, knee, hips, back, neck and shoul- 
“al ders. —The Editor. 101 FORCED MOTION OF wrist 
ler 
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Gripping Movements 


Spread and Close 
Fingers 


FORCED MOTION OF FINGERS 
Typing 


Oppose Thumb and 
Fingers 


Forced Bending and 
Straightening of Fingers 


TENSION SPLINTS 
Tension Splints 








UCRING the time it takes to read this page, 

Americans will spend some $5,000 for 
vitamin pills, with the mistaken notion 
that their health will thereby be improved or 
their vital energy increased. All over the 
country, men, women and children are dosing 
themselves with vitamins, at a cost of $500,000 
a day ¥180,000,000 a vear; vet doctors and 
nutrition scientists know that the number of 
persons actually requiring vitamin therapy ts 
small by comparison. And even the few who 
do have some conditions for which the doctor 
has prescribed, say, a small added dosage of 
vitamin B,, are likely to buy. instead one or 
another of the products which have not only 
B, but half a dozen other vitamins -none of 
which is needed. P 

Thus the truth of the matter is that most 
of the vitamin pills which are trustingly 
swallowed in the search for a magic short cut 
to health are not needed by the swallower and 
will not perform the wonders he has been led 
to expect of them. Unless he lives in poverty 
and people who can buy expensive vitamins 
are not likely to be living in poverty——or unless 
he is a food faddist or has a poorly planned, 
lopsided diet, he is getting most, if not all, of 
the vitamins he needs in his daily meals. If 
he isn’t, he should seek to make up the defi- 
ciency through dietary correction rather than 
by taking pills; vitamins obtained from natural 
food sources cannot be replaced by artificial, 
manufactured vitamins. There is no substi- 
fule for an adequate diet! 

But the soft voice of truth about vitamins is 
drowned out by the roar of deception. Accord- 
ing to the Council on Pharmacy and Chem- 
istry of the American Medical Association: 
“Each preparation is supposed to be better 
than all others. The advertising claims offered 
on behalf of some of the mixtures preclude any 
possibility of their acceptance [in New and 
Nonofficial Remedies|. No group of agents is 
subjected to greater advertising abuse.” 
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By ROBERT MARIS 


To aid physicians in determining the precise 
content of various popular brands of multiple 
vitamin pills, and to show the confusion which 
exists in the price structure of these products, 
the Council a few months ago surveyed all the 
products on sale at the “vitamin counter” of a 
large department store. The names, contents 
and prices of the products studied in the sur- 
vey are reproduced here for the enlightenment 
of readers who may be seeking the will-o’-the- 
wisp of vitaminized health. For purposes of 
comparison, the recognized minimum daily 
requirement for each vitamin as set forth by 
the U.S. Food and Drug Administration is also 
shown. It should be remembered that these 
amounts--with a generous margin—of the vita- 
mins are included in the average well balanced 
daily diet, and that only a careful medical 
examination can show that any person needs 
more than these amounts. 

To simplify price comparison, rates per hun- 
dred capsules have been estimated in the few 
cases where packages of 100 capsules were nol 
for sale during the survey. These rates are 
computed from the price charged for the pack- 
age nearest to 100 sold by the manufacturer; 
thus in these few cases the price shown in the 
accompanying table may be slightly higher 
than the manufacturer might actually charge 
for a package of 100. Even with generous 
allowances for this kind of inaccuracy, how- 
ever, the pricing of vitamins as shown in the 
table is patently absurd. Price variations of 
as much as 50 per cent for nearly identical 
products are common; a few of the variations 
exceed 100 per cent. Thus in many cases il 
is clear not only that the purchaser is buying 
something he doesn’t need but also that he is 
paving too much for it. 

Plainly, somebody has to be wrong here. 
The only way to be sure it isn’t you is to make 
certain that you seek vour medical aid at the 
doctor’s office instead of at the drugstore or 


grocery. 
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THE MOUT 


ROM the first lusty cry of the baby just 





entering the world to toothless old age, our 


mouths play a leading role in everyday 
life. The use of the mouth is the first lesson 
a baby Iras to learn. It’s the only part of the 
body the baby is conscious of during the first 
days or weeks of life. Through the baby’s 
mouth, food for growth and well-being are 
imparted from mother to child. 

It’s baby’s first smile that tells you, the proud 
mother and father, that it is aware of your 
presence and love. The cry of a baby has been 
sent over trans-Atlantic telephone to comfort 
the heart of a lonesome, homesick soldier- 
father. The appearance of our baby’s first 
tooth was a historic event in our household. 
Then, what picture is more representative of 
healthy childhood than the toothless grin of the 
boy or girl at the age of 7? What is sweeter 
than the gleaming smile of a girl of 18? 

It’s with the mouth, too, that the sweetheart 
or husband whispers the last fond words of 
farewell as he leaves for service in the armed 
forces. It’s the mouth that imparts the “God 
bless you!” from fathers, mothers, sisters, 
brothers and friends to our boys and _ girls 
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and Its Care 


when they leave for foreign fields of war. 
And, much to the dismay of many a young 
bride, it’s the taste organs in the mouth of her 
husband that make him remember and _ per- 
haps even talk about the pies and cakes 
mother used to make! 

An army may “travel on its stomach,” but 
leaders of our armed forces today know that 
to maintain physical efficiency soldiers must 
first be able to chew their food well enough 
for proper digestion and assimilation. That's 
why it has been necessary to appoint one den- 
tal officer to supply needed dental care to 
sach 500 boys in the armed forces. The mouth 
health of the youth of our country was so 
badly neglected that about one out of ten 
couldn’t meet the peacetime dental require- 
ments of any branch of our armed forces. 
In order to avert the loss of nearly 10 per 
cent of the manpower of our country, it 
was necessary to take these boys into service 
and repair their teeth to enable them to chew 
their food properly. It seems almost unbeliev- 
able that we should have found 188,000 out of 
the first two million boys examined who were 
unable to meet the dental requirements. 
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What were these requirements? Simply 
this: A young man was required to have 
three upper front teeth strike three lower 
front teeth and three upper chewing teeth, or 
molars, strike three lower molars. Six upper 
teeth and six lower teeth had to hit. The 
failure of so many to meet this standard is 
sufficient evidence to prove that more concen- 
trated attention should be given to the problem 
of controlling disease of the teeth and mouth. 

Because the mouth forms the lower third of 
the face, its perfection or lack of perfection 
is a positive factor in either the attractiveness 
or unattractiveness of the face. Ugliness of 
the teeth and mouth often are responsible for 
behavior problems in children and adults. In 
the hospitals of our armed forces, the depart- 
ments of jaws and facial surgery are places 
where specialists in the field of medicine such 
as plastic surgeons, dental surgeons and bone 
surgeons use the latest developments in technic 
and treatment to restore as nearly as possible 
the shattered countenance of a wounded sol- 
dier. These doctors know that a man’s face 
is his passport in social life. 

Facial deformities such as those resulting 
from underdeveloped chin and jaw, or ugly, 
protruding upper teeth, or the pugnacious 
appearance of an overdeveloped lower jaw, 
have sounded the death knell to the aspirations 
of many brilliant and ambitious young persons. 
I know a young man who was a brilliant stu- 
dent in his college course in education and an 
exceptionally fine teacher. After a few years’ 
work in his chosen profession, he had _ to 
abandon his career because of a malformed 
face and ugly, protruding teeth. His deformity 
so greatly distracted the attention of his stu- 
dents that his teaching ability was nullified. 
Timely discovery and correction of this defect 
arly in life would have prevented his sad 
experience and would have salvaged a brilliant 
mind for the teaching profession. 

What can be done to stimulate more interest 
in the care and preservation of teeth in our- 
selves and in our children? 

Although some new procedures are develop- 
ing such as adding sodium fluoride to com- 
munity water supplies, which it is believed will 
be a great factor in reducing dental decay, 
three steps by which we can prevent the loss 
of permanent teeth, especially in children dur- 
ing their growth period, have been proved 
effective. These steps are: proper diet, daily 
brushing of the teeth, and regular and fre- 
quent examination and correction of defects 
by the dentist. 

Diseases of the teeth and gums attack more 
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than 95 per cent of the people of our nation. 
Eskimos in their native environment rarely 
have diseased teeth. They eat foods as they 
find them in nature. When foods such as 
sugars, candies and refined flour are used by 
Eskimos they soon show signs of tooth decay. 
Studies show that the gross reduction of sugar 
and refined starch foods, together with well 
balanced meals, reduces or stops tooth decay. 
Every person, particularly those who plan the 
family’s meals, should know how to select the 
proper foods for a balanced diet. 

Cooking and the mixture of fats, starches 
and other foods in meal preparation create 
food residues that collect on the teeth. This 
food debris is not digested by mouth fluids. 
Therefore, if we wish to keep our teeth and 
mouth clean and free from bacteria and fer- 
ments that thrive on this accumulation of food 
on our teeth, it is necessary to remove it with 
a tooth brush. Every person should form the 
habit of brushing his teeth daily as a matter 
of personal cleanliness. 

We know now that the average child, begin- 
ning at the age of 214 years, will have a little 
less than one tooth attacked by dental disease 
‘ach year throughout his growth period. In 
order to prevent toothache, premature loss of 
teeth and the unfortunate results of this loss, 
it is necessary to discover the small diseased 
places in the teeth before the disease pro- 
gresses so far as to cause the tooth to become 
sensitive to sweets or cold or actually to ache. 
To do this, it’s necessary to have the teeth 
examined once or, better, twice a year by the 
dentist. Any existing defect can be found and 
corrected with less discomfort to the child or 
adult, and the cost of repair is then reduced 
toa minimum. It has been demonstrated that 
this procedure can keep the yearly cost of 
supplying protective dental care to the average 
child well below the cost of having his hair 
cut over the same period of time! Regular 
dental care is inexpensive; dental neglect is 
costly. Many schools have demonstrated the 
effectiveness of these procedures. In Kansas, 
for example, some schools have reduced the 
loss of permanent teeth in seventh and eighth 
grade children from 33 per hundred children 
to 4 or less. 

Keep in mind the importance of the mouth to 
daily living, its function as an organ of expres- 
sion, taste and digestion and its importance to 
the health and appearance of our children. 
This will help you make certain that you and 
vour children continue to get proper dental 
care. Too, you can aid in the promotion of 
mouth health in your home town or community 
by supporting measures directed toward start- 
ing dental health programs in the schools 
and supplying dental care to underprivileged 
children. 












I is well known that physical examinations 
of Selective Service registrants during the 
past four years have revealed a large num- 
ber of men who are judged to be unfit, for one 
reason or another, for military service. On 
the basis of this one broad fact, which itself is 
to a large degree presumptive, many people 
have drawn gloomy conclusions about the gen- 
eral health and fitness of the nation. The 
ligures, it is claimed by these mournful ob- 
servers, demonstrate that the population is 
riddled with disease and deformity. The 
rejection rate, they allege, is proof that 
national health is at low ebb and that Amer- 
ica’s medical care is inadequate. 
These conclusions are false. Public health 
statistics on mortality and morbidity rates 
and these are carefully compiled, county by 


The Real Meaning of the Selective Service 
Physical Examination Findings 
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county records, not sweeping generalities 
point inescgpably to the fact that the nation’s 
health is at an all time high, in spite of the 
hazards and strains of nearly three years of 
war. Moreover, the so-called “evidence” of 
poor health and inadequate medical care, the 
Selective Service report, falls apart quickly 
when actual data arising from draft board 
and induction station physical examinations 
are studied. 

In the first place, it must be remembered 
that the physical and mental standards of the 
examinations were aimed at the selection of 
men qualified to serve with the armed forces 
under combat conditions. Immediately, this 
ruled out as “unfit” thousands of men whose 
health and fitness for ordinary peacetime pur- 
suits would never be questioned but who pre- 
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sented one or several physical conditions 
judged to be disqualifying for the severe 
strains of modern warfare. Here, for exam- 
ple, went the men with “defects” such as poor 
vision or hearing difficulty. Rightly judged 
unfit in the military sense of the word, these 
men numbered among them too many football 
players and gymnasts and boxers to be labeled 
“unhealthy” by any sensible standard. As a 
matter of fact, requirements for visual and 
hearing acuity and teeth, among others, were 
successively lowered as the examinations pro- 
ceeded and it was discovered that men were 
being rejected who were obviously fit even 
for rigorous military life. Yet these early 
rejectees remain a part of the statistic which 
supposedly proves that the nation is in woful 
shape physically! 

Another important basic consideration in 
the interpretation of physical findings is this: 
Since the objective was to screen out those 
who would not stand up in military life, rejec- 
tions had to be based not only on existing 
physical impairments at the time of the exami- 
nation but also on the examining officer’s esti- 
mation of potential failure—a judgment of 
future performance under conditions of com- 
bat. Only in the light of this future per- 
formance standard is it fair to judge the health 
of men rejected because—to name one of many 
such reasons—they had a history of infected 
pilonidal cyst. A large number of men have 
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these cysts, or fissures, which are caused by 
an imperfect closure or folding of the flesh 
around the base of the spine. Present from 
birth, the imperfection is about as disabling 
as a hangnail; most men don’t even know 
they have it. Yet occasionally these cysts 
become infected, and the infection may per- 
sist for days or even weeks during which the 
victim is painfully disabled. Furthermore, 
once an infection has occurred the likelihood 
of its reappearance is good particularly when 
strenuous physical exertion or motion is en- 
gaged in. (The high incidence of these infec- 
tions in men subjected to prolonged vibration 
and jostling on rides in military vehicles gave 
the condition its familiar cognomen: “jeep dis- 
ease.) Thus thousands of men were rejected 
on the basis of a potential rather than an actual 
disability—hardly a cause for grave concern 
about the public health. 

This same concern for future performance, 
too, explains a large number of the rejections 
for mental disorders and emotional instability. 
Many men who were obviously well adjusted to 
civilian routines, and, in fact, many who had 
outstanding records of (Continued on page 940) 


Physical standards for military service seek to 
determine fitness for rigorous combat duty. Even 
men in good health need strenuous conditioning, 
after they are in service, to prepare for duty 
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EVEN good reasons why torpedoed mer- 
chant seamen can return to sea are the 
seven Rest Centers for seamen which are 
a joint project of the United Seamen’s Service, 
a member agency of the National War Fund, 
and the War Shipping Administration. The 
centers are making it possible for seamen who 
have undergone bombings and torpedoing to 
return again and again to the same dangerous 
work that made them temporarily unfit for 
service. They are doing this through a unique 
medical project which, after the war, might 
well inspire duplication of its procedures by 
other organizations and institutions established 
for a similar purpose. 

The centers, set up along the east and west 
coasts, are administered under the War Ship- 
ping Administration, and the doctors are ofli- 
cers in the United States Public Health Service. 
Eligible to go to the centers are seamen conva- 
lescing from physical illness or injuries after 
having been in marine hospitals; tired and 
underweight seamen; and seamen in danger 
of breakdown as a result of the continued dan- 
ger, probability of attack and tension during 
vovages of many months’ duration through 
danger filled seas. 

The project can be summed up as a combi- 
nation of physical care, psychologic first aid 
and a combined work-recreation pregram. The 
whole program is designed to make seamen fit 
to go to sea again; to prevent a breakdown in 
exhausted seamen by giving them a rest and 
vetting them into good physical condition; and 
to produce strong nerves in men whose equilib- 
rium has often been shattered by terrifying 
experiences of bombings, explosions and death. 
The success of the Rest Center projects is 


By FRANCES L. MASON 








attributed to the correlation of the entire pro- 
gram and to the fact that only thirty to fifty 
seamen are dealt with at any time in any one 
center. The small numbers alone distinguish 
the program from any similar homes and are 
said to make for the ideal setup. With few 
numbers to consider, doctors and nurses can 
give highly personal treatment with a mini- 
mum of rules and red tape and a maximum of 
informality. 

Ninety per cent of the seamen who enter the 
Rest Centers have been exposed to enemy 
action on the high seas, twith the concomitant 
nerve tension, worry and fear that go with this 
experience. About two thirds suffer from 
“battle reaction,” which affects them in vary- 
ing degrees but which leaves them all in a 
mental and physical state described, in simple 
terms, as “unfit for action.” 

In many cases, seamen entering the rest 
homes are victims of an accumulated strain 
dating from the early war years, when most 
merchant ships were unarmed and when all 
seamen were targets with no possibility of pro- 
tecting themselves or fighting back. Most 
breakdowns are experienced by seamen who 
have been shipping from the start of the war. 
Yet so successful is this rehabilitation of sea- 
men with “convoy fatigue” that after only three 
weeks in a rest home, 80 per cent are dis- 
charged as fit—not just fit for work in harbors 
or lakes, but fit to go back to sea. 

The purely medical and psychotherapeutic 
treatments followed by doctors and nurses at 
the Rest Centers do not differ in principle from 
those followed in other hospitals and clinics, 
although the small size of the centers allows for 
more informal and personal care. It also per- 
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mits the study of new methods of treatment. 
For instance, the drug ergotamine tartrate has 
been used successfully as an adjunct in the 
treatment of battle reaction. By use of this 
drug, which acts directly on the autonomic 
nervous system, seamen with typical signs of 
“war nerves,” tremors, insomnia, loss of appe- 
tite and other symptoms, have made much 
more rapid recoveries than have others without 
the drug. It helps get rid of the physical 
symptoms, and the man can then take advan- 
tage of the psychologic and other treatment 
aids available at the Rest Centers. 

The uniqueness of the treatment at a Rest 
Center lies in the individual attention that the 
seaman can receive when he needs it and the 
emphasis put on the man’s understanding of 
himself and his reactions. Mental hygiene and 
elementary principles of psychology are trans- 
lated into the kind of human, everyday beha- 
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vior that individuals can understand. He also 
learns how to care for himself physically. 
Every guest at these Rest Centers receives not 
just enough care, but all the care, medical and 
psychologic, that he needs. 

“Part of the success of the treatment given 
at the seamen’s Rest Centers may be due to 
the flexibility—or plain horse sense—that has 
been used in setting up the period for conva- 
lescence,” said Dr. Florence Powdermaker, 
director of health education. “Seamen who 
are not particularly nervous but just tired after 
a long period of sea duty may come for a few 
days or a week and then be in good shape to 
ship out again. In this way we may prevent 
a breakdown on the next trip. 

“A three weeks limit has been set, and every- 
thing has been oriented toward getting the 
men to return to sea as quickly as possible. 
They take it for granted not only that they 


Rest Cures for “CONVOY FATIGUE” 








Comfortable surroundings and skilled 
care at special rest centers help sea- 
men recover from voyage tension 
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will return to sea, but that they will return in 
a fairly short time. This prevents, on the 
whole, any tendency of the men to think of 
themselves as chronically ill. Often they want 
to leave before the doctors think they are 
ready, especially. if there is much action. On 
‘D-Day’ almost every man wanted to ship out, 
no matter how he felt.” 

Once a man has, through rest, medical care 
and good food, arrived at top physical condi- 
tion, fhe program of “psychologic first aid” 
steps in. This part of the program is designed 
to help a seaman meet any dangerous situa- 
tions in the future. It is based on giving infor- 
mation that will help the men meet situations 
with confidence. The doctors ask these ques- 
tions: What is it the men will have to face? 
What will be their emotional reactions? What 
will help them meet these situations? Psycho- 
logic first aid, in short, involves the translation 
into everyday behavior, understandable to any- 
body, of the elementary principles of psy- 
chology. 

What will help the seamen meet situations 
of danger? is the question on which staff 
members at the Rest Center concentrate, for 
they believe that if the men have information 
as to what to do in an emergency, they will 
have confidence and be more apt to meet the 





Other occupational therapy routines include wood- 
working, leather work and various kinds of hand 


crafts prescribed to assist in rehabilitation 
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emergencies resulting from enemy action and 
torpedoing than will seamen without this 
information, who may lose their heads when 
danger strikes. 

Rest Centers teach men to handle lifeboats 
with sails, for instance, and since all the homes 
are located on or near water, there is plenty 
of opportunity. This is popular with all, inelud- 
ing members of the “black gangs,” whose work 
is down in the engine rooms. Many old salts 
who have been at sea all their lives don’t 
know how to swim, and they can learn in the 
Rest Center swimming pools. First aid and 
rescue work are also taught. 

“Getting fear out of their systems” is another 
part of the program. Seamen are encouraged, 
in groups and in private, to discuss their 
experiences and their fears. The fears of some 
are so exaggerated that they cannot talk about 
them, and some must be treated by narco- 
svnthesis—that is, the use of a drug that makes 
it easy to talk about refused or partly for- 
gotten episodes. 

If a seaman can talk freely of the happen- 
ings that gave him his battle reaction, he is 
considered on the road to recovery. If he can 
see a film showing a ship bombing and not be 
bothered by it, he is usually fit to go back to 
sea. This movie bomb- (Continued on page 956) 





Physical therapy is also furnished when needed. The 
centers are operated by United Seamen’s Service in 
cooperation with the War Shipping Administration 
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TUDIES of the buying habits of women 

in the United States disclose this fact: 

If a woman buys and applies only one 
cosmetic, the chances are it is something that 
is sold under the name of “cleansing cream” 
or “lotion.” The habit has an historical back- 
ground. In years gone by, the only soap avail- 
able was strong, caustic potash or lye soap; in 
fact, pioneer America made its own soap. In 
certain sections of our country today, some 
women continue to make their own soap, pre- 
serving the potash, the ashes of the wood fire, 
and the bacon grease and mixing them with 
water to make a crude soap. Of course, the 
action of such home made, highly alkaline or 
caustic soap was never kind to the complexion. 
“Soap is bad for the skin,” people got into 
the habit of saying. 

Many writers, speakers, salesmen and sales- 
women of cosmetics still repeat the phrase, 
“Soap is bad for the complexion,” despite the 
universal acceptance of factory made, scientifi- 
cally controlled complexion soaps. The day 
of the caustic soap has long since passed. Com- 
plexion soap, also known as toilet soap, as sold 
today has no free alkali. Such soaps are pre- 
pared to neutralize or counteract the free 
alkali formed during the process of solution 
of the soap with water. You can test this for 
vourself by rubbing your toothbrush against a 
fresh cake of toilet soap and brushing your 
teeth with soap suds. You will notice no irri- 
tation, no burning, no ill effects whatsoever. 
Perhaps you have also noticed the lack of 
severe burning or irritation following the acci- 
dental application of toilet soap and water 
directly to the eyes. When you were a child, 
your mother was especially careful to avoid 
having the soapy water reach your eyes. When 
vou had your face washed you closed your 
eyelids tightly. As some of the old-fashioned 


By HERMAN GOODMAN 


soap and water reached the eyes, remember 
how you groped with eyes tight shut for the 
towel hanging on the back of the bathroom 
door? Of course, an effort should still be made 
to avoid direct application of soap to the deli- 
cate eye surfaces, but when this happens occa- 
sionally with today’s soaps the harsh burning 
which used to take place is absent. Neverthe- 
less, in spite of the improvements made in 
soaps the idea that some substitute for soap 
should be used for cleansing the skin still 
persists. 

Chiefly, there are three varieties of cosmetic 
creams and lotions. The first variety is soap 
and water in cream form. This is a straight 
soap substitute. In fact, it is soap—solid soap 
in a jar already mixed with water instead of 
cake soap wrapped in paper. 

The second variety of cleansing cream on 
the market is a mixture of mineral oils, solid 
and liquid. This mixture is so adjusted as 
to be solid under ordinary conditions, and it 
is marketed in a jar. Of course, if your hand- 
bag or valise containing a jar of this kind of 
cleansing cream were placed close to a steam 
pipe or over the exhaust pipe in the trunk 
compartment of an automobile, you might find 
the solid cleansing cream turned to liquid. 
Then, if you did not have the cap tightly placed 
on the jar, you might find liquefied cleansing 
cream all over your new negligee. 

This cleansing cream of the mineral oil 
combination type is designed to melt when 
rubbed on the skin surface. It liquefies. It 
runs. Usually it is claimed that the liquefied 
cleansing cream of this type acts to cleanse the 
apertures of the skin surface. Practically all 
applications of mineral oil combination type 
cleansing creams give the impression of having 
removed dirt and filth from the skin on agi- 
tation. You apply a small amount of the solid 
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mineral oil combination type cleansing cream 
to the face. You rub. Then you take a tissue 
or soft linen towel and go over the face with 
tissue, towel or handkerchief. Remove the 
recently applied cleansing agent. The color of 
the removed material is dark. You must 
believe the evidence of your eyes. 

Now make a second application of the same 
cream on the newly cleansed area of your face. 
Repeat what you did before; rub in the cream, 
which liquefies under your massage. Remove 
it once more with tissue or handkerchief. You 
may notice that the second application re- 
moved is as dark as the first was. Do this a 
third and a fourth time and you may still get 
the same result, not because the skin of your 


face has remained dirty, but because of the | 


very nature of the cleansing cream of the 
mineral oil combination type. It would even 
be possible to have an application of mineral 
oil combination type cleansing cream darkened 
after rubbing over a clean glass plate. 

The third form of cleansing cream com- 
monly available is neither soap as we under- 
stand it nor a combination of mineral oils. 
This third form is comparatively new. When 
it first appeared on the market, it was usually 
given a name like “all purpose cream.” It was 
not a soap. It was not an inert mineral oil 
mixture. This “all purpose” or new form of 
cleansing cream emerges from modern chemi- 
‘al knowledge. Recent chemical experimen- 
tation and laboratory investigation have dis- 
closed chemicals of great importance. Practi- 
‘al application of these materials has been 
made in allied fields of industrial endeavor 
such as cleansing of textiles, washing of laun- 
dry, preparation of animal wools for textile 
manufacture and in the search for explosives, 
perfumes, antiseptics and poison gas. Eventu- 
ally some of these compounds were tried in 
cosmetics laboratories. A few successful ones 
were transferred to the factory. 

One such recently accepted material in cos- 
metics, for example, may be compared to vege- 
table shortening. No doubt you have some 
shortening in the kitchen; it is a white, odorless 
solid, with a not unpleasant taste. You apply 
it freely in your flour for cakes; you may mix 
it with butter; it is excellent for frying, un- 
excelled for deep frying. Chemically, these 
vegetable shortenings are hydrogenated oils, 
produced by the addition of hydrogen to the 
fats found in vegetables. Vegetable oils such 
as cotton seed, coconut or peanut oil, to men- 
tion only three, are thus “hydrogenated” and 
change from liquid to solid form. The factory 
provides many grades of hydrogenated oils. 
Some are as hard as wax, others as soft as 
warm butter. Combinations of various per- 
centages of hydrogenated oil and nonhydro- 


genated oil are offered. You may be wonder- 
ing what this has to do with cleansing cream. 
Some time ago, circus performers, actors and 
actresses found that certain varieties of vege- 
table oil shortening bought in the grocery store 
were excellent agents for the removal of make- 
up. Mixtures of hydrogenated oil are now on 
the shelves of the cosmetic store or department. 
Modified hydrogenated oil, soap added to 
hydrogenated oil, mineral oil mixtures with 
hydrogenated oil or combinations of all three 
serve as cleansing cream. In an emergency 
vegetable shortening from the kitchen may be 
used as a satisfactory cleansing cream. 

Advantage has also been taken of recent 
additions to chemical knowledge in the manu- 
facture of cleansing lotions. In the past, most 
cleansing lotions consisted of emollients, or 
softening agents. Honey was an ingredient of 
hand lotion. Starch waters, not only from 
conventional starch but also from allied vege- 
tables and plants, were utilized in these 
softeners. Soap waters likewise were ingredi- 
ents in cleansing lotions. The thick form of 
soap water was, in fact, simply a thin form 
of soap cream; often it went by the name of 
“milk.” These old standbys are still available 
in one or another type of cleansing lotion for 
the skin. However, like many other old- 
fashioned items they are rapidly being re- 
placed by modern chemical substitutions. The 
modern substitutions have many advantages 
over former cleansing lotions. Some of the 
starch cleansing lotions, for example, had a 
tendency to become moldy and spoiled. To 
prevent this spoiling, chemicals were some- 
times added; such chemicals often caused 
irritations of the skin. Natural products such 
as gum, which was one of the common soften- 
ing agents used in lotions, could not always be 
standardized easily. Recent chemicals used in 
cleansing lotions belong to the group known 
as detergents, or purifying agents. They have 
had a wide range of utility in commerce, and 
they have been widely tested. The proper 
concentrations for their effective use in cleans- 
ing lotions have been determined by experi- 
ence. 

These modern products are superior to any 
home made cream or lotion for which formulas 
are easily available. One drawback to the 
widest utility of the modern chemicals is the 
fact that the owners of base patents may 
restrict the use of a new item to one or two 
licensed manufacturers. In large part, how- 
ever, it is only fair to acknowledge that compe- 
tition, supply and demand and other factors 
of modern commercial manufacture and distri- 
bution have brought the new cleansing creams 
and lotions to huge masses of people. 
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Doctor-detectives of the A. M.A. Councils 
constantly hunt frauds. Their aim: to pro- 
tect the public from misrepresentation 


LYHOUGH you may not realize it, your 
life is influenced a dozen times a day by 
the unceasing health campaigns of the 

American Medical Association. Your own doc- 
tor probably is one of its 124,452 members. 
This membership, most complete of any pro- 
fessional organization in the world, is the spe- 
cial pride of Dr. Olin West, for some twenty 
vears secretary-manager of the Association. 

If vour child studies hygiene in school, his 
teacher may have received some of her mate- 
rials from the A. M. A. Bureau of Health Edu- 
cation. If vou are one of the millions of 
worriers who are forever buying nostrums to 
“alkalize” themselves, vou will save money by 
heeding the A. M. A.’s advice to “forget the 
acids and let vour system dispose of them!” 
If you are worried about baby foods, you may 
rest assured that those bearing the A. M. A.’s 
seal of acceptance are absolutely safe for 
your infant. 

In fact, evervthing which has a bearing on 
the health or mental well-being of you and 
your family interests the American Medical 
Association’s staff of more than 500° persons 
employed on projects to improve our health. 

You save dollars and avoid trouble every 


AMERICA’S 


vear, simply because the A. M. A. staff is 
merciless in exposing medical quacks and 
grafters who peddle cure-alls at high prices. 
One of the “remedies” laughed out of existence 
by the Association was a magnetic drinking 
cup, which supposedly gave the imbiber “a 
powerful health-giving suggestion of electricity 
and magnetism.” 

A Chicagoan’s invention of a magnetized 
hatband to improve the health likewise was 
exploded. The Patting Sleep Inducer was the 
brain child of a New York woman, who 
asserted that the spring-powered device would 
induce sleep by patting the cheeks so many 
times a minute. “Bunk!” said the A. M. A. 

One lady quack investigated by the A. M. A. 
proved daringly truthful. She called her high- 
priced potion Humbug Oil. But she also 
claimed that it would “relieve diphtheria of 
the most malignant type.” Thanks to the 
A. M. A., her remedy was discredited. 
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Cosmetics makers are more wary today, due 
to the vigilance of the biggest medical organi- 
zation in the world. When a Texas firm 
marketed its Freckle-Eater, for example, 
A. M. A. laboratory men found it contained 
a caustic poison—and condemned the product. 

Even the famous Texas Guinan of “Hello, 
Sucker!” fame locked horns with the A. M. A. 
Texas was promoting an obesity cure which 
she sold for $20 through the mails. In her 
ads, she proclaimed, “In tights I was a sight 
at 204 pounds!” Her sales suffered when the 
A. M. A. told the world that her “cure” was 
compounded of 30 cents worth of alum and 
alcohol. The A. M. A. has been sued for some 
$35,000,000 by outraged quacks and others, but 
it has never lost a case, though it once was 
assessed damages of 1 cent. The A. M. A.’s 
far-flung educational program is financed by 
the dues paid by members. The financial and 
business affairs of the Association are under 
the direction of Will C. Braun. 

Each year 12,000 curious Americans send 
more than 100,000 health and medical inquiries 
to the A. M. A.’s Bureau of Health Education, 
and Dr. W. W. Bauer, head of the bureau, 
fills hundreds of lecture engagements before 
schools, service clubs, women’s groups and 
the like. 

Every letter, foolish or intelligent, neat or 


MEDICAL MEN 


almost illegible, gets a personal reply from 
either Dr. Bauer or the assistant director, Dr. 
-aul A. Teschner. If they don’t have the answer 
to a puzzler, they call upon one of the many 
medical or scientific “referees” throughout the 
country, who supply the answers to tough ques- 
tions at no cost. 

Doctors Bauer and Teschner even help mys- 
tery writers when they need a reliable bit of 
medical information. One _ crime-conscious 
individual recently asked if the retina of a 
murdered person would retain the image of 
the slayer. If that were possible, Dr. Teschner 
replied, there would be no unsolved murders. 

What are people interested in? “Hair, skin 
and beauty,” replies Dr. Teschner. Figures 
over a ten-year-period show that inquiries con- 
cerned with personal appearance lead all 
others in the daily mail bag. 

A. M. A. public education can never be 
relaxed, Dr. Bauer points out. When publicity 
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was given to the reducing properties of a 
dangerous drug, dinitrophenol, hundreds of 
persons wrote to the Association, asking how 
they could obtain this “new, safe and easy” 
reducing product. They had paid little or no 
heed to the dangers emphatically described in 
all A. M. A. newspaper articles about the drug. 

Do you believe that boils purify the blood? 
That whisky is an antidote for snake-bite? 
That a mad dog always foams at the mouth? 
Or that you should feed a cold and starve a 
fever? Forget suth baseless notions, Doctors 
Bauer and Teschner will tell vou. They are 
superstitions. 

When you can’t sleep, do you reach for a 
bromide? Be careful! “It is high time society 
protected itself against the use of these prepa- 
‘rations which may contribute to an alarming 
increase in various forms of mental upsets or 
even insanity,” the A. M. A. officials say. 

The A. M. A. is nemesis to the phony “psy- 
chologists” and occultists who intrude on the 
domain of professional psychiatrists. Here is 
an official A. M. A. description of a_ typical 
charlatan: 

“He has a suave, oily manner; knows all the 
answers immediately; boasts about his diplo- 
mas; quotes a price for his ‘treatments’; 
criticizes other professions, and may use 
mystic language and symbols.” 

If you are a housewife, you are less likely 
today to buy a worthless or harmful “health 
food,” thanks to the efforts of the A. M. A.’s 
Council on Foods and Nutrition. When you 
find a highway stand clean and tidy, the owner 
probably is conforming to state health laws 
pushed vigorously by the A. M. A. And if you 
go to a hospital approved by the Association, 
vou may be sure its facilities and reputation 
are excellent. 

Remember the hush-hush attitude toward 
cancer a few years ago? That is old-fashioned 
now, for the A. M. A. waged a long and success- 
ful fight by press and radio to bring cancer 
into the area of frank public discussion. The 
terror and mystery which previously enveloped 
the disease were thus dissolved. 

An Ohio school teacher tells friends that she 
owes her life to the A. M. A. and its public 
relations program of publicizing the symptoms 
of the disease. She read about cancer in 
HyGe1A; remembered her own symptoms; and 
learned from her doctor that she was suffering 
from it. Prompt treatment and surgery saved 
her. Today she takes credit for having helped 
a half-dozen townspeople detect cancer in 
time, by her insistence on placing A. M. A. 
material on the subject in the newspaper and 
in school and club bulletins. 
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By AUSTIN E. SMITH 


HE absence from home of many physi- 

cians who are in the armed forces and 

recent minor epidemics of illness have 
caused many people to consider seriously the 
advisability of administering drugs to them- 
selves and the members of their own families. 
While these people all have in mind only the 
administration of what they believe to be 
simple and safe remedies, their actions involve 
more than the mere administration of a drug. 
Obviously a diagnosis is first attempted and 
specific treatment contemplated before the 
drugs are offered. Frequently more damage 
follows from the mistaken diagnosis than from 
the simple treatment measures. Especially 
when “medical” advice is offered by a teacher, 
counselor, drugstore clerk or other layman, it 
is remembered by the “patient” and followed 
over a much longer period than the advisor 
probably anticipated. 

Many illnesses can be relieved simply by 
ordering the sick person to bed. Rest is fre- 
quently the only treatment necessary. Other 
illnesses can be relieved in part by alleviating 
the most distressing symptoms through the use 
of drugs; such relief of symptoms may permit 
the body to combat the illness more success- 
fully. But sometimes “simple and harmless” 
drugs are administered in the hope that the 
patient may remain at home in comfort—so 
that a physician need not be called. Occa- 
sionally these drugs are administered in the 
hope that complications will be prevented and 
complete recovery assured more quickly. 

Unfortunately, it is no simple matter for the 
untrained eve to differentiate among all the 
sniffles, sore throats, fevers and body aches and 
diagnose the true cause of illness. A condition 
which to some may be “just a sore throat” may 
turn out to be a devastating streptococcal or 
diphtheria infection. Fever and chills or body 
aches which are regarded by the uninitiated 
as a common cold may in reality be an attack 
of rheumatic fever or pneumonia. The admin- 
istration of drugs to make these sick people 
feel more comfortable is not an effective means 
of contributing to a more speedy recovery 
unless the underlying cause is also treated. If 
only the symptoms of a disease were treated 
there would be no need for such remarkable 
drugs as sulfanilamide and penicillin, which 
are designed to strike specifically at the cause. 

The drugs most frequently seized on by the 
public include laxatives, sedatives, aspirin, 
cough syrups, vitamins, cold vaccines, sulfon- 
amides or “sulfa” drugs, and agents for skin 
afflictions. Laxatives are widely used by the 
American public, - Ahnost $200,000,000 is spent 
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every year in the purchase of this class of 
medicaments, but the public’s actual need for 
laxatives is limited. If only the need were 
fulfilled, the cost could be measured at the 
most in terms of thousands of dollars. Too 
many people erroneously believe that the 
intestines must be evacuated regularly each 
day or twice a day, or else “poisons” will be 
absorbed into the body. This is not true. While 
it is desirable from a health standpoint to 
establish regularity, considerable variation can 
occur without harmful results. Such variation 
may follow a change in diet, exercise, emo- 
tional stress or other influences. Many people 
also believe it is wise to purge the gastro- 
intestinal tract whenever illness such as a cold 
appears. This is another fallacious belief. 
The patient is sufliciently miserable without 
being made the victim of a drastic laxative! 
When a pain in the abdomen occurs it is com- 
monly diagnosed by the untrained persons as 
indigestion, and a laxative is administered. If 
the pain is due to an inflamed appendix the 
administration of a purge may cause the intes- 
tine to become so active that the appendix 
will rupture; peritonitis and even death may 
follow. A few years ago some one estimated 


that one person in the United States died with 
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appendicitis every thirty minutes, and that nine 
out of ten deaths were caused by the use of 
a laxative. 

In the consideration of laxatives, too, recent 
warnings by several prominent medical bodies 
are pertinent; these groups warn that the con- 
tinued use of mineral oil as a food may aid in 
causing serious vitamin deficiencies, because 
mineral oil has been found to hinder the 
absorption of vitamin K and carotene, the pre- 
cursor of vitamin A. 

The harm that has followed the careless use 
of sedatives is probably incalculable. Some of 
these drugs, especially after prolonged use, 
cause skin rashes, stomach and _ intestinal 
upsets, mental deterioration and even suicides 
and accidental deaths. Obviously, this type of 
medication is best left to trained medical 
hands, but unfortunately when the comforting 
effects of sedatives and sleep-producing com- 
pounds are observed, people who think they 
need this type of relief continue to use such 
drugs. Many of these compounds have been 


classified by state laws and federal regulations 
as being suitable only for sale on prescription. 





Dynamite! 





However, the majority of home medicine 
chests have tablets and pills left over from 
prescriptions and other preparations not re 
stricted to prescriptions. 

Cough syrups are among the most misunder 
stood of drugs. They are credited with curing 
a cough when actually they only provide some 
relief from a symptom; the cough is a symp 
tom which is due to some underlying, irri 
tative process. Sometimes the physician may 
decide to inhibit a cough while the patient is 
passing through a certain period of his illness. 
On other occasions the physician actually 
gives a cough syrup not to inhibit the cough 
but to increase expectoration. To repress a 
cough when its beneficial effects are desired 
to rid the body of undesirable material such 
as mucus will frequently prolong an_ illness. 
Too often the cough is doctored instead of the 
underlying condition, and proper medical 
attention is delayed for several days of home 
treatment. The danger of such action when 
the cough is due to pneumonia is obvious. 

Vaccines to be swallowed in capsules or 
tablets for the preven- (Continued on page 938) 





A far cry from the old time apothecary shop, the 
modern drug store offers many aids to health. Yet 
people must not use drugs—any drugs—unknowingly 
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Navy doctors have brought modern medi- 
cal science into the fight against disease 
in the far islands of the South Pacific 


By GERALD A. WAINDEL 


grow stout muscles, increase fertility and make 
the timid brave. 

The specious claims attached to patent 
preparations by the pitchmen of early Ameri- 
can medicine shows would be a “natural” in 
salesmanship here. For over forty years, well 
into the era of German colonization, New 
Britain natives have received regular medical 
attention. In the main, this attention is pre- 
ventive rather than therapeutic. 

Since 1914 Australian and English adminis- 
trators have inoculated native peoples periodi- 
cally. Now, after a two year lapse in Japanese 
hands, the natives travel miles each Sunday, 
tribe by tribe, village by village, to receive 
injections from Navy doctors attached to 
Marine units. 

The most prevalent disease is “yaws,” symp- 
tomatic kin to social diseases common among 
whites, and yet not a venereal disease. Body 
sores, or lesions, resulting from this purely 
tropic malady are similar to those caused by 
syphilis. Here at Talasea the emphasis is on 
stopping the inroads of disease gained by two 


SICKNESS IN THE SOUTH SEAS 


N the morning their voices float over the 

water like the musical sound of the surf. 

Outrigger canoes, laden with tropical foods 
and carrying entire native families, glide shore- 
ward. An entire tribe is gathering, as if for 
kai-kai, or ceremonial feasting. Out of the 
jungle villages, down from the hills, from 
across broad Garua Bay, men, women and 
children of Bola come to Talasea, New Britain 
stronghold recently captured by American 
Marines. 

In the universally understood Pidgin En- 
vlish, they “Come catchum shoots.” These are 
inoculations against disease, preventive mea- 
sures generally administered to the native 
population of every area occupied by United 
States forces in the Pacific. 

To the natives a “shoot” is a panacea for 
all ills, a cure-all guaranteed by tradition to 


years of forced labor without adequate medi- 
cal care. Children especially are vulnerable, 
many already exhibiting gaping ulcers. All 
have skin ailments. Smallpox and elephantia- 
sis have negligible incidence in the Bola region. 

As the patient queues of men, women and 
children file by the doctor they are given injec- 
tions of neoarsphenamine, considered less toxic 
and more easily administered than salvarsan. 
Three weekly inoculations are considered suf- 
ficient. At worst, six months of treatment is 
deemed necessary. 

Dr. Hugh A. McIntosh, 26, a Naval Reserve 
Lieutenant (jg), was patient, too. The strap- 
ping black man in front of him was adamant. 
He clearly wanted his “shoot.” He _ had 
wrenched his shoulder and he wanted to get 
well quickly. He received his “shoot” and 
was satisfied. 
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Navy medical officers attached to U. S. Marine Medical corpsman takes the temperature of a 
Corps units stationed at Talasea, New Britain, have native ‘‘Bola boy”’ (above). Bola tribes come to 
taken over the care of the native population Talasea for care from nearby islands (below) 





A “medicine boy” painted outstretched arms 
with iodine and tightened rubber tourniquets. 
First came the old men, the tribal patriarchs, 
followed by the younger men. The men had 
sat apart from the women all morning, watch- 
ing every move Dr. McIntosh made with a 
fascination curbed only by their inherent 
aloofness. Well to one side were the women 
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Native boy receives inoculation against disease 
from Navy doctor as part of new health program 


and their broods of children of all ages. To 
them the “shoot” was as exciting as a country 
fair. They gossiped in the shrill cacaphony of 
their native tongue, admonishing fractious chil- 
dren, suckling their infants—-as garrulous as 
their men were silent. 


(Continued on page 953) 
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Component parts of all Richard Hudnut 
preparations are selected through ex- 
haustive laboratory tests and analyses at 
the Hudnut Institute for Dermatologica! 
Research. Only ingredients which have 
been proved least likely to cause unfavor 

able skin reactions are used...making 
these preparations scientifically hypo- 
allergenic. This significant development 
is typical of the work being done by the 
institute in advancing the cause of safe 


and scientific beauty care. 





RICHARD HUDNUT 


113 WEST 18TH STREET +» NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 





The(a\4 /e) of DIABETES 





What diabetes is. Certain cells 
in your body—in a gland called the 
pancreas—produce a substance 















named insulin, 
It enters your blood stream and en- 
ables your body to store sugar and con- 
vert it, as needed, into muscle energy. 
Lacking insulin, sugar would simply 
accumulate in your body. You would be- 
come unquenchably thirsty for water to 
carry this excess sugar from your system 
Cay ceasted. You would be constant- 

ly hungry because of the calories lost, 
and would probably lose weight steadily. 


You would have diabetes. 


Today, mainly as a result of a mi- 
raculous discovery in 1921, diabet- 
ics have a good chance of living as 
long as nondiabetics. 

The discovery? That insulin can be 
extracted from the pancreas of certain 
animals, and that injections of it per- 
mit a diabetic to use the sugar and 
starches in his diet. 

Many advances in insulin treatment 
have been made since its original dis- 
covery. loday most diabetics can live 
lives, with proper 


virtually normal 


diet and exercise and insulin—d1though 


' diabetics require insulin. 


not @ 


How to guard against dia- 
betes. Its most likely victims are: 


1. Middle-aged, overweight peoe ‘——_ 
ple—Avoid overweight by limiting the 
intake of sugar, starch, and fat, and by 
getting plenty of healthful exercise. 


2. People who have diabetes ‘‘in the 
family’’—Predisposition to diabetes is 
hereditary. If anyone in your family has 
had diabetes, you should watch your 
diet and exercise, and have periodic 
EA he aE: 

physical checkups ith urinalysis. 

For more details send for Metropoli- 


tan's free booklet -“Diabe tes.” 








COPYRIGHT 44—MeETR TAN N AN ee er ee 
. ° | Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Metropolitan Life | i Madison Avenue, NewYork 10, N. Y 
Please send me a copy of your booklet, 

Insurance Company | 124-Z, entitled “Diabetes.” | 
A MUTUAL COMPANY) 7 | , | 
Frederick H. Ecker, y 2 Meme | 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD | Street | 
Leroy A. Lincolr | City - | 
PRESIDENT S Breen | 
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Art in the Treatment 
of Mental Illness 


(Continued from page 901) 


inclined to think met with more 
general approval than anything she 
had ever done. It was not a critical 
audience, but their approval gave 


her greater assurance, which re- 
sulted. in greater calm. 
Donald, a_ schizophrenic, was 


only 31—the youngest in the class. 
There was no background of cul- 
ture. He had never read much. 
His parents were’ Romanian and 
he had worked for a news agency. 
Donald had himself committed to 
the hospital when he realized that 
he was mentally sick. He was 
small—had probably always been 
undernourished. 

On the first day I brought a book 
to the class that was full of fiercely 
portrayed wild animals. It became 
the inspiration for a series of ani- 
mal figures, none of which he had 
even seen except in the book. They 
were executed with great simplicity 
and absolute concentration. After 
he had completed his second one I 
made a note of the fact that it had 
the character of some of the primi- 
tive cave drawings of France and 
Spain. He was the most silent per- 
son in the class, seldom accepted a 
suggestion and always seemed to 
know exactly what he wanted to 
do in the development of his simpli- 


fied, muscular beasts. I let him 
alone save for encouragement 
which he did not seem to need at 
all, though he always received it 


with a distant smile which was his 
only change in facial expression in 
all the time I knew him. 
Antoinette was French and had 
taught in Paris before she came to 
this country to teach French in 
private schools. Her family had 
lived and worked on an estate near 
Paris. She had an excellent edu- 
cation and was the only one in the 
class with degrees. She had not 
even drawn as a child in school, 
but she set about her carving and 
modeling carefully and __ intelli- 
gently. Indeed, she was interested 
enough to read books about sculp- 


ture technic. Her approach was 
always intellectual. 
Sometimes her heads of “dis- 


tinguished” men and women were, 
I am sure, a concrete expression of 
her delusion, for she was convinced 
she was of noble birth. Although 
she talked very little about it, she 
was always something of a great 
lady—an estimate that was accepted 
by the rest of the class, for her 
gracious condescension was most 
convincing. Work in my class was 
for her a pleasant relief from the 
monotony of life on the ward. 
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Maggie was a little old lady of 66. 
She looked very old, but was really 
spry. She seemed to have no 
creative ability and made a collec- 
tion of clippings from magazines, 
of pictures that just fit a bar of 
soap. These she traced and with 
very careful incisions produced low 
reliefs. They had no great merit, 
but her precision was perfect and 
her persistence and enthusiasm a 
pleasure to watch. For weeks | 
tried to persuade her to do some- 
thing in the round, and finally she 
produced a small, conventional bas- 
ket of fruit which really amounted 
to the carving of reliefs on six sides 
of the block. Then I gave her some 
plastic soap and left her alone for 
an hour or two. That afternoon 
she got no farther than making up 
her mind to do a rabbit. But the 
next class period found her well 
under way. There was no uncer- 
tainty from that time on. The only 
problem was the matter of keeping 
her work down to reasonable size 
and simplicity. To me she was a 
nice, quiet, litthe old lady creating 
something for the first time in her 
long, drab life and having a won- 
derful time doing it. 

For eighteen years, Emma _ had 
performed the same operation in a 
factory. It was a special fold on 
an envelope. To do a thing that 
required a different move each time 
was a great relief, and she often 
spoke of it. She is at home now 
having made several trial visits dur- 
ing the time she was in the class. 
This return to life with her family 
was not due to the three afternoons 
she spent at the studio each week, 
but they were certainly a_con- 
tributing factor. Her first carving 
was a series of very carefully cut 
sea shells—then some reliefs and 
finally a head of a child—and a full 
figure. All this was a slow but 
steady development, for her mind 
had been keyed to one operation 
and so many movements of her own 
choosing confused her at first. 

There were many others just as 
interesting and as highly individual. 
Aaron, a moron, did some surpris- 
ing carving if I could stop him in 
time—unrestrained he continued to 
carve until he had no material left. 
He was a vivid example of the say- 
ing in the studios that “it takes two 
to produce a work of art—one to 
do it and a second to knock him 
in the head when he has finished.” 

Alcoholism had been one of the 
contributing causes of Carrie’s com- 
mitment and without the aid of a 
single drink, she could go on what 
had all the earmarks of a crying 
jag. She had been a “weak sister” 
all her life and always seized on 
some other patient for moral sup- 
port in her numerous periods of 


black despair. In spite of this, she 
eventually developed a mood of 
complete relaxation and confidence 
in her modeling. She could gen- 
erally sustain the mood if there 
was some one to tell her it was 
“swell” at regular intervals. Etta, 
her constant companion, did this. 
Etta’s hands trembled most of the 
time, but she was determined and 
interested so she did her work with 
quick stabs at the material, refer- 
ring to the class as one in “soap 
culture.” She did not recover, but 
she did improve and after a while 
her hands showed better co-ordi- 
nation. Who can say that the carv- 
ing was not one of the reasons? 
None of these people produced 
great art, much of it was not art at 
all, but they enjoyed being there- 
I could see it in their faces. It was 
a relief from the necessary regimen- 


tation of a large institution. Each 
one had created something. Each 


one had been conscious of improve- 
ment in his work. They had all 
created a few bits of reality, and 
reality was a sore need in their 
lives. Too, their work had won 
the admiration of their fellows. 

Despite their illness, their efforts 
compared favorably with the results 
one would get from a normal group 
with similar backgrounds. It would 
seem that the part of the mind that 
has to do with the production of 
art is not often affected by mental 
illness. 

Many psychologists regard art as 
an escape. Thus, as the normal 
artist builds up an “escape world” 
of his own with the aid of his 
creative impulses and_ technical 
skill, these mentally deranged men 
and women who live in an entirely 
new world can often find an escape 
into the world of normalcy through 
sculpture. Since it is normal, they 
may find it more satisfactory than 


the sometimes terrible one they 
have already created for them- 
selves. 


Recently I received a letter from 
a former student of my _ class, 


written from her home in a little 
village down in Kentucky. She 
wanted some further instructions 


and went on to say that she had 
carved a bear from the soap in the 
bathroom the day she got home. 
Few realize the terrific strain of 
those first few days at home on a 
“trial” visit. Carving that bear was 
perhaps the very medicine she 
needed. I think it was, and I am 
convinced that it gave her assur- 
ance and confidence to face the 
questioning eyes of the people who 
knew she had been called “crazy” 
but was now recovering. , 
Copyright 1944, The Procter and Gamble 


Company. Condensed and Reprinted by 
permission. 
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There's 


a LIP. 





IODINE 
BOTTLE! 


e A little slip may mean a 
“little” cut or scrape—and 
“little” cuts and. scrapes can 
become infected if you “let 
them go.” Iodine on the cut 
or scratch is safety first. Don’t 
take chances. 

Always see your doctor if 
an injury is serious- or if a 
minor one doesn’t heal as it 
should, 


IODINE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, INC. 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
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By BARBARA 
LEONARD REYNOLDS 


child to consume his quota of milk, 
the afternoon “tea party” offers a 
chance to supply a needed glassful. 

Children, like fathers, enjoy raid- 
ing the icebox and preparing their 
own lunches, but for the sake of the 
children’s health and the state of 
the larder, this privilege needs 
supervision. 

One solution to this problem can 
be the after school snack bar, a tray 
on a low shelf of the refrigerator 
which can be kept stocked with 
edibles which not only will take the 
edge off midafternoon hunger but 
also will supplement the child’s 
diet without spoiling his supper. 

The snack bar can offer a choice 
of two or three foods each day, 
selected from fruits and vegetables 
in season. Bananas, apples, grapes 


and orange slices are examples. 
Usually there can be a bowl of 


raisins or a jar of prunes which 
have been softened by soaking in 
boiling water. The victory garden 
can be called on to yield a choice 
of raw carrot strips, celery stalks 
(crisp and washed) cucumber 
slices, raw tomatoes and so on. One 
or two of these, each day, arranged 


BETWEEN MEAL SNACKS 


RANDMA kept a full cookie jar 
on the pantry shelf, where the 
kids could help themselves and 
treat the neighbor children. When 
her sons and daughters grew up 
they remembered the old cookie jar 
with nostalgia, but being wiser than 
Grandma, they knew it was wrong 
for children to eat between meals 
and so dispensed with the custom. 
And now Grandma’s grandchil- 
dren are raising a family. The 
pendulum, after swinging from one 
extreme of indiscriminate eating 
between meals to the other of “abso- 
lutely nothing to eat until supper 
time,” has now come to rest some- 
where between. 
Today, authorities recognize that 
srowing children often need extra 
nourishment sometime in the after- 


noon. The growing baby is fed 
every four hours, because his little 


stomach cannot store enough food 
to last him for longer periods. The 
active school child, too, constantly 
on the go, cannot always stock up 


at lunch time with enough food 
energy to carry him through a 
strenuous afternoon. The _ child 


who comes in from school announc- 
ing, “Mom, [I’m hungry!” is no 
longer told sternly that he must 
wait until supper time. Instead, he 
is offered a glass of milk, or per- 
haps a sandwich. Sugar lumps 
and candy, which would take the 
edge off his appetite for his meal, 
are, of course, frowned on, as are 


indiscriminate and constant nib- 
bling throughout the day, which 


keep his stomach constantly at 
work. 

The mother who plans wisely 
can make this afternoon snack time 
more than just a “filler-upper’’; 
recognizing the child’s pleasure in 
between meal nibbling, she can take 
advantage of this desire to supple- 
ment his dietary needs. 

A really hungry child will often 
be willing to eat dry bread without 
butter when it is accompanied by 
the privilege of munching it un- 
supervised. One child, who had 
consistently scorned salads and raw 
vegelables when served at meal 
time, was quite content to nibble 
carrot sticks outdoors at his play. 
If it has been a problem to get the 


attractively on a plate, will tempt 
even the child who ordinarily 
abhors “rabbit food,” particularly 
since there is no supervision to 
guide or force his selection. 

Milk, sometimes plain or some- 
times shaken.up with a chocolate 
flavoring, lemonade or other fruit 
punch may be on hand to quench 
thirst. . If a child has difficulty with 
his milk intake, it is sometimes use- 
ful to select one quart for his use 
alone, marking it with a rubber 
band or colored string, so that he 
can keep track of his own con- 
sumption and help himself as he 
desires. 

If the child ordinarily has no 
room for bread with his meals, it 
is a good idea to keep a supply of 
whole wheat or soya crackers on an 
accessible shelf where he can use 
them to fill up the cracks. 

Of course the children enjoy their 
provender more if they can share 
it with their friends, but in these 
days of war searcity, some. foods 
are hard to come by and cannot be 
passed out too freely to’ the neigh- 
borhood. For this reason, the 
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Chis Palatable Variety . . . 


liver, tongue, heart, bacon, bologna, sandwich meat, liver 
sausage, salami, frankfurters, etc. ... are of excellent 
nutritional value not only because of their high content of 
the right kind of proteins, but also because they are good 
sources of the important B vitamins thiamine, riboflavin, 
and niacin.* Their relatively reasonable cost, their palata- 
ble taste, and their abundance in the market, recommend 


that they be served frequently, in every household. 


*In a recent article, four eminent scientists of the University of Wisconsin 


report that Canadian bacon, summer sausage, liver, tongue, and sandwich 
The Seal of Acceptance denotes 


meat are as good for vitamin B, as fresh beef . . . heart was found to be even st 
that the nutritional statements 


richer . . . liver sausage is particularly rich in vitamin G (B,) . . . and for ; 
i x ; made in this advertisement are 
niacin the prepared meats and fresh meat rank about equally high. acceptable to the Council on 
(McIntire, J. M.; Schweigert, B. S.; Herbst, E. J., and Elvehjem, C. A.: Foods and Nutrition of the 


Vitamin Content of Variety Meats, J. Nutrition 28:35, July 10, 1944.) American Medical Association. 





AZ ESE? CAN ; MEAT - IN SETITUTE 
MAIN OFFICE, CHICAGO ... MEMBERS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 
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3 pain 


in a doctors\neck . 


Here they are— patients who cheat on 
doctors’ orders. The routines they cook 
up are something. For instance, what 
happens when the doctor finds it neces- 


sary to take them off coffee? 





Crafty type Spoiled child 


Puts up an argument. 
Pouts. Says, “But I’m 
not human without my 
coffee!’’ Flounces off with 
an “I-won’t’”’ set to her 
shoulders; phones in mid- 
dle of night because she 


Thinks, ‘‘Aw, this is too 
easy. How’s the doctor 
going to know if I sneak 
a cup of Java here and 
there?” (Wonders why he 
doesn’t feel better; blames 
doctor.) 

can’t sleep. 


Because people are like that, many 
doctors find it a good idea to suggest, 
‘Drink Postum instead.”’ 

Postum is a deep-down-satisfying 
mealtime drink with a hearty flavor 
all its own. Many people who can 












Logician 


Tells self, ‘‘Normally, I 
drink 8 cups of coffee a 
day. So if I cut that down 
to 4, why then I ought to 
feel twice asgoodas I have 
been feeling...’’ 


drink coffee without ill effects actu- 
ally prefer Postum. Postum, a prod- 
uct of General Foods, is made of 
American grains; contains no caffein 
or stimulants of any kind. 


Postu mM — ONE OF AMERICA'S GREAT MEALTIME DRINKS 
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mother may find it advisable to de- 
vise some system of markings to 
help her children know’ which 
foods are plentiful and may be 
shared and which are for their own 
consumption. Fresh vegetables, dur- 
ing the garden season, are put in 
the glass ice box dish which means 
“there are enough of these to go 
around,” The rare bananas that 
mother sometimes finds in the store, 
along with more expensive items, 
can be displayed in a pie tin which 
announces, “For home consumption 
only.” 

Even healthful foods like these, 
however, can dull an appetite for 
supper if they are indulged in too 
freely or just before meal time. 
The mother herself will be the best 
judge of her child’s ability to Timit 
his intake and can adjust the avail- 
able supply accordingly. She may 
set “snack time” at a certain hour 
in the afternoon, starting after the 
children get home from school and 
ending early enough so that the 
last tidbit must be consumed at least 
an hour and a half before supper. 
The kitchen clock can call time; 
after the small hand has passed a 
certain mark, the children may 
understand that the snack bar is no 
longer available for raids. 

The variety and amount of foods 
may vary from day to day, from 
one season to another and accord- 
ing to the individual child’s needs. 
For a child recovering from an 
illness, jellied beef broth, a yeast 
cake or a dish of jello may give 
needed food value. <A ehild who 
needs to gain weight may need a 
special malted milk shake or a few 
bread and butter sandwiches. 

After a few days trial, the mother 
will be able to estimate which foods 
her child needs and how much of 
them it is safe to offer without 
affecting his appetite for supper. 

The children enjoy the privilege 
of raiding the ice box without hav- 
ing to come to mothér to beg for 
food. They enjoy the freedom of 
making their own selections from 
the two or three foods offered. 
They appreciate the informality of 
salting while they walk around, of 
eating with their fingers, or of 
carrying their snack outside to en- 
joy picnic fashion. 

No pressure should be put on 
the child as to the kind or amount 
of food he chooses for his after- 
noon lunch. He may take advan- 
tage of the snack bar as he pleases, 
help himself to as much or as little 
as his hunger demands within the 
hour that has been set aside for 
nibbling. Then he goes out to play 
with renewed energy, and by the 
time dinner time has rolled around 
he comes to the table with a good 
appetite and eagerness for the eve- 
ning meal. 
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“9> to 10 Months . . . Wean 
Give 3 meals daily and a midafternoon lunch” 


Horlick’s—the original malted milk—fits 
perfectly into the weaning 
program. Prepared with 
milk or with water, Horlick’s 
contributes to body-building 
by furnishing milk with nu- 
triments extracted from 
malted barley and partially 
predigested wheat flour. 


Horlick’s is well-balanced in 
terms of easily digested pro- 
tein, fat and carbohydrate. 
Children love its enticing 
flavor. 


OBTAINABLE AT ALL 
DRUG STORES 


Recommend 


HORLICK’S 


The Complete Malted Milk—Not Just a Flavoring for Milk 


HORLICKS 
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The Irritable Husband 


(Continued from page 903) 


activity are two easily demonstra- 
ble phenomena. In man, on the 
other hand, there is no recogniza- 
ble cyclical activity cessation of 
which directs attention to a gradual 
or sudden change in the activity of 
the male reproductive organs, the 


testes. In man, procreative power 
is usually maintained long after 
bodily activity and vigor have 


begun to wane. For these reasons, 
the so-called ‘male change of life’ 
has been rather rarely recognized 
in the past, and until recently al- 
most nothing has been done for its 
relief. One must really make the 
(liagnosis by exclusion.” 

“In view of the things vou have 
just told me, are you sure that’s 
what’s wrong with me?” Curt 
queried searchingly. 

“Unusually sure in your case, 
Curt. You see, you gave so many 
of the symptoms that you left me 
only a few things with which con- 
fusion might occur. <And_ these 
were readily ruled out by the sev- 
eral simple tests you had.” 

“Then every person would not 
have all the symptoms or exactly 
ihe same ones I had?” 

“By no means. You really have 
had the more common ones. But 
some men may complain only of 
tiredness which is out of propor- 
tion to their age and the mental 
and physical strain under which 
they are working. Or unexplained 
or uncontrolled irritability may be 
the earliest or only disturbance. Or 
the patient may think he has heart 
trouble because of the shortness of 
breath, the fast beating of his heart 
and fleeting pains through the chest. 
Or he may think he has kidney 
disease because of difficulties with 
voiding. You see, Curt, the imbal- 
ance which may occur in inen at 
vour time of life produces rather 
widespread changes which we are 
accustomed to put into” groups 
according to the functions or parts 
of the body affected. For instance, 
a patient may have nervous symp- 
toms, like the jumpiness and de- 
spondency of which you complain; 
or there may be personality changes 
in which a formerly sociable per- 
son draws more and more into him- 
self; or unfounded fears may arise; 
and at times self condemnation has 
been seen, even to the point of 
prompting self destruction. 

“A second group of symptoms 
because the circulation is 
Here we put the fast 


occurs 
disturbed. 


beating of the heart you told me 
about, and the cold, clammy sweat 
[ noticed on examining you. Others 
may have flushes of heat to any or 


all parts of the body, or dizziness, 
or spots before the eyes, or even 
ringing in the ears. 

“Some people, a very small mi- 
nority, | believe, consult the doctor 
because of loss of serual power— 
and by the way, that is the one of 
all these manifestations for which 
we can do the least. Look here, 
| had no intention of giving you a 
lecture.” 

“On the contrary,” interrupted 
Curt, “I want to know more about 
the way in which a changing ac- 
tivity of the sex gland can so pro- 
foundly disturb every part of the 
body.” 

“Well, Curt, since the beginning 
of history, it has been known that 
alterations in the male sex glands 
of both man and beast have a pro- 
found influence on bodily growth 
and vigor. The increase in size of 
the animal and a variation’ in 


quality and texture of the meat 
were probably the original moti- 
valing influences in such pro- 


cedures as the castration of steers 
and the caponizing of chickens. 
The increased growth of the 
eunuchs of olden days needs no 
comment, but it is less well known 
that such a state was almost in- 
variably associated with a loss of 
both mental and physical vigor.” 

“Do you mean, doctor, that the 
male sex gland has a function other 
than reproduction?” 

“[ mean precisely™that, Curt. It 
secretes a substance called _ testos- 
terone, which, aside from its ability 
to stimulate the formation of sperm, 
is responsible for a number of im- 
portant effects in the human body.” 

“Can you explain them to me?” 

“VYes—at least some of them—for 
much of our knowledge is_ still 
fragmentary, and some observations 
have given conflicting results. In 
the first place, the body’s utilization 


of nutritional elements such = as 
sugars, proteins and fats is im- 
proved, so that the total bodily 


activity, or metabolism, as we call 
it, is speeded up.” 

“I think [I follow you. In my 
own case, for instance, I am always 
tired because something is lacking 
which should make the energy of 
the foods I take more readily avail- 
able to my tissues.” 

“In a rough way that is right,” 
agreed Dr. Terry. “Perhaps I can 
be more specific and tell you of 
experiments which show that some 
of the symptoms you have had and 
others that I have just told you 
about have a common background. 
But in doing so, I must emphasize 
the fact that some links in the chain 
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connecting experimental work and 
your symptoms have not as yet been 
forged. 

“Let us consider for a minute the 
loss of concentrating power and 
the confused state of mind of which 
you complained. When _ testos- 
terone, the male hormone, is de- 
ficient, stores of tissue sugar, or 
glycogen, are reduced. This affects 
the action of the brain and the 
heart more than that of any other 
structures, as they are more de- 
pendent on steady supplies of this 
glycogen substance than any other 
parts of the body. So you see how 
these facts may explain why some 
people complain of mental fatigue 
and others of heart trouble, even 
though no actual disease of either 
the brain or the heart exists.” 

“Do these same facts account for 
my extreme physical fatigue, Dr. 
Terry?” 

“In part, | think so. But in addi- 
tion, the strength and actual volume 
of muscle tissue seem to be influ- 
enced by the sex hormone as a 
result of its influence on the body’s 
use of protein food. Carefully con- 
trolled experiments have shown 
that the body retains more of the 
building blocks—particularly nitro- 
gen and phosphorus—which go into 
the making of muscle and other 
tissue. Moreover, when this hor- 
mone is supplied to an individual 
previously known to be deficient, 
the tone of his muscles is im- 
proved, and his ability to perform 
work without fatigue is greatly 
increased.” 

“Does this apply to all the mus- 
cles of the body?” 

“Yes. At least at the present time 
we think it does, although this fact 
is by no means fully proved. For 
instance, let us consider the vague 
urinary complaints I mentioned a 
few moments ago. There is a drag- 
ging feeling in the lower abdomen 
at times; at others, there is a 
‘never-get-done’ sensation  con- 
nected with voiding the urine. In 
still others, the bladder must be 
emptied frequently. Now, all these 
symptoms are probably due to a 
lack of tone in the muscles which 
are known to control the collection 
and later ejection of urine by the 
bladder.” 

“A few minutes ago, you told me 
that a deficiency of the hormone 
caused trouble with the circulation. 
Has this been explained?” 

“In part. That is,” added the 
doctor, “all clinicians are agreed 
on the symptoms which occur, but 
there is wide difference of opinion 
as to the exact manner in which 
they are produced. You see, Curt, 
the sex gland, like all the glands 
of the body, does not act alone but 
in conjunction with the others. 
Indeed, under certain conditions 
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Why? Because her mess-kit is disinfected after every wash- 


ing! One 3.4-ounce charge of Mikroklene “loads” 25 
gallons of water, gets 200 mess-kits germicidally clean. 
Procedure is simple—a wash in soapy water, a rinse in 
clear, then a quick dip in powerful Mikroklene solution. 

Speedy, easy, effective—Mikroklene is slow to become 
inactivated, maintains a high chlorine content even in 


the presence of soap, food residue, other organic matter. 


MIKROKLENE 


ECONOMICS @§® LABORATORY, INC. 


No dishpan germs for G. I. Jane! 





Photo by U. S. Army Signal Corps, England, 1944 


Thanks to high wetting and slow run-off properties, the 
rinse solution covers instantly, stays on longer, does its 
work more thoroughly. 

Now proving itself in the Army, Mikroklene soon will 
head for home. Then, serving restaurants and institutions, 
this germicide will easily disinfect hand-washed silver, 
glasses, dishes — will effectively sanitize refrigerators, 


food mixers, stationary equipment. 
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Send coupon for this free booklet to help 
you bring your family full nourishment. 
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some of its functions can be as- 
sumed by them.” 

“Then that is why ‘the change 
of life,’ as you call it, may have so 
many different and varied ways of 
expressing itself?” 

“Precisely, Curt—so many ways 
that I cannot recount them all now. 
I think, however, I have told you 
enough to let you see that no one 
symptom points to the change of 
life—either in the male or in the 
female—but all the facts must be 
pieced together to justify such a 
diagnosis. Moreover, all confusing 
conditions must be shown not to 
be present before treatment can be 
undertaken with confidence.” 

“Then there is a treatment? Will 
it prevent the breaking up of my 
family?” Curt hastened to ask. 

“One question at a time,” parried 
Dr. Terry. “There most assuredly 
is a very satisfactory treatment. 
That’s why, at the beginning of our 
interview, I told you I had good 
news for you. If your symptoms 
are due to the ‘change of life,’ we 
can promptly and completely re- 
lieve all of them. And what’s more, 
it appears that you can be con- 
tinuously kept free of them.” 

“How?” 

“I have told you, Curt, that the 
change of life is due to an im- 
balance of the glands of the body 
in which alterations in the sex 
gland play a leading role. Science 
has been able to produce on a com- 
mercial scale an active principle 
of this gland which relieves most 
of the distressing symptoms of the 
male change of life.” 

“That’s certainly good news to 
me! But—what about Mary threat- 
ening to get a divorce? Can the 
treatment stop that?” 

“[’m no prophet,” chuckled Dr. 
Terry. “I do know that the medi- 
cine will relieve the symptoms 
which have led to your domestic 
infelicity. The rest will be up to 
you. But there is one word of cau- 
tion. In cases of this kind which 
have actually reached the divorce 
courts, it is fairly common to find 
that not one but both marital part- 
ners are undergoing changes in 
glandular balance. Such changes 
make them ‘not themselves.’ If 
Mary is not feeling well, I think 
it would be wise for her to have 
some attention too.” 

After a pause, the doctor con- 
tinued: “Will you go along with 
me in following the treatment I 
have suggested?” 

“Of course! Tl do anything to 
be my old self again.” 

Several weeks later Curtis Hunt 
and Dr. Terry were together again 
in the latter’s office. 

“Doctor,” began Curt, “I have 
felt better ever since the first few 
days of treatment.” 
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Music makes friends among our Latin-American 
neighbors, just as it does here at home. There’s 
another custom that helps make friends even faster. 
It’s the pause that refreshes with ice-cold Coca-Cola. 
Have a “Coke” is an invitation of welcome as 


-the global 
quickly understood in Guatemala as in Georgia. —\—~ high-sign 





In many lands around the globe, Coca-Cola has 
“Coke” = Coca-Cola 
It’s natural for popular names 
to acquire friendly abbrevia- 
tions. That’s why you hear 
Coca-Cola called “‘Coke”’s 


become the same symbol of friendliness that it is 


in your own living room. 


COPYRIGHT 1944, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 




















The man 
Success 
is passing by 





You may be this man—and not know why—because your eyes can fail so 
slowly that you may not realize how much they isolate you from a real chance 
at success. Yes, “‘visual isolation” is a burden that robs so 
many people of vitality. Through the strain of trying to see, they suffer with 
‘nerves’, fatigue, headaches and turn sour on the world. To 
learn if your eyes need help, seek that help from the professional man 
who specializes in eye-care. His office is near your home. 
See him soon. Better Vision Means Better Living. 


Siecle VE cn Gyewear 


Pictured here is a Shurset Ful-Vue mounting, an 
- ultra modern design styled by Shuron. As strong 
‘ as it is smart, this mounting holds professionally 
prescribed lenses in positive alignment with 
maximum security, a feature that has won favor 
with millions. When glasses are prescribed, ask 
for Shurset by name. 


SMART EYEWEAR 
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“I’m glad, Curt. Has the family 
noticed a difference also?” 

“IT should say so. You know, Dr. 
Terry, it all seems like a_ night- 
mare.” 

“What does, Curt?” 

“IT mean my excessive irritability 
and nervousness, and my fantastic 
thoughts of a divorce.” 

“Well, Curt, it is a nightmare to 
the person going through it. It 
is true that excessive irritability 
may have a wide variety of causes: 
overwork, overworry, or almost any 


chronic illness like diabetes, kid-- 


ney trouble or some low grade in- 
fection. Common among the infec- 
tions which are hard to recognize 
are undulant fever, an abscessed 
tooth and a chronically inflamed 
sinus, gallbladder or appendix. 
However, when unusual irascibility 
occurs in a man of previously 
happy disposition between the ages 
of 40 and 65, who has been re- 
peatedly pronounced in good health 
after thorough examination by com- 
petent physicians, then we feel 
justified in ascribing his symptoms 
to the change of life. 

“For many years an_ entirely 
analogous condition has _ been 
readily recognized and well treated 
in the female. More recently the 
science of medicine has made possi- 
ble a similar and equally effective 
treatment in the male. About ten 
years ago, a Scandinavian chemist 
synthesized a new hormone identi- 
‘al to that normally occurring in 
the sex gland of the male. Since 
that time medicine has made rapid 
strides forward in discovering the 
profound effects of this hormone in 
the human body. As a result, the 
physician today can approach treat- 
ment of the change of life in the 
male with as much confidence as 
he has for years cared for the corre- 
spondingly distressing period in the 
female.” 
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Scarlet 


Fever 
increased 36% 


in four months 
this year 








ScarLeT FEVER itself is serious 
and its after-effects may be tragic. 


Just a mild case of the disease can 
leave your child with bad hearing— 
even total deafness. Or chronic kidney 
trouble can result . . . possibly heart 
disease. 

That’s why the 56% increase in 
scarlet fever cases in just four months 
this year is a matter of grave concern 
to physicians and health authorities. 


Wouldn’t you feel easier in your 
mind if you knew ow that your child 
was protected against scarlet fever 
attack? 

Ask your doctor about 


the Dick Test 


It is recommended that children should be 
immunized against scarlet fever not earlier 
than 18 months of age. The Dick Test 
shows whether or not your child should be 
inoculated against the disease. 


If your doctor then advises the scarlet 
fever inoculations, you must give him your 
wholehearted co-operation—for five inocu- 
lations are necessary. 

But, when you stop to think that scar- 
let fever may mean deafness or some other 
chronic ailment for the rest of your child’s 
life, the incofivenience of five or six trips 
to the doctor seems a very small matter. 


So follow your doctor’s advice if he 
suggests immunizing your child against 
scarlet fever. And ask him to give you the 
Immunization Record Card with the dates 
filled in. when you should bring your 
child back, 
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By a simple skin test, your doctor can tell whether your child 


is in danger of catching scarlet fever or not. 


This Card May Save Your Baby’s Life! 


Don’t trust your memory. Join the Mothers’ 
Immunization Reminder Club, now total- 
ing over 2,050,000 members. All you have 
to do is ask your doctor for an Jmmuniza- 
tieg Record Card. This card will tell you 








Patients ‘SImmuniyation Reminder 


been vaccinated ogormnst 











Ask your doctor for this record card today. 
Join the Mothers’ Immunization Reminder Club. 


what diseases your baby can be immunized 
against ... and remind you when to take 
him back to the doctor for additional im- 
munization or reammunization. Get this 
card today! Keep it where you will be sure 
to see it at least twice a year. 

Sharp & Dohme supplies these cards to 
physicians free upon request. They are in 
two parts—one for the doctor’s own rec- 
ords and one for you. 

* * * 


JUST OFF 
THE PRESS! 


New booklet on immuniza- 
tion...gives facts every mother 
should know about children’s diseases. . . 
their special danger for babies . . . their 
harmful after-effects. Tells you what meth- 
ods of protection can and should be used. A 
free copy of this booklet will be sent on re- 
quest. Write to Sharp & Dohme, Depart- 
ment H-12, Philadelphia 1, Pennsylvania. 





Makers of Dried Blood Plasma—a development of Sharp & Dohme Research—as well as 


Sharp & Dohme 


Sulfa Drugs ... Vaccines... Antitoxins 
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Mothers—no more pushing 
and pulling a nipple over 
baby’s bottle. 

In Baby-All Natural % 
Nurser you have a set that 
includes a screw-on, no-colic 
Nipple, Bottle, and Cap. 
Screwing the one-piece 
“Baby-All” nipple on tight- 
ly is but a second’s work. { 
No spilling. And no need to J? 
contaminate the nipple byf 
forcing it or by needless 
handling. Baby can’t pull), 
this nipple off. 

The cap seals formula) » 
safely in refrigerator or, xe 
; SS ewhile traveling. 4 
PYREX or plain Po a bottle 


The whole set sold at all Infant 
Departments and Drug Steres. 


SANIT-ALL PRODUCTS CORP. 
Greenwich, Ohio 
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BABE: TENDA Safety Chair 


Protect 






your baby from one-Piece T° 
SERIOUS FALLS sPieeCTION, 
Falling bh pone chaits cause many serious and tatal 
n jents ich year Your Baby is much SAFER in 
BABEE- Rh NDA Safety Chair because it is low and 
an’t be pped or pushed over. A Safety Halter 
Strap pe itivels prevents baby from ae out, 
\ very important feature is a SANITARY one-piece 


sliding panels with grooves and cracks 
catch milk and food and breed dangerous germs 


or pinch your Baby's fingers The foot rest is rigid, 
ljustable ind locks at the proper angle BABEE- 

i rE NDA Safety Chair is highly recommended by lead- 
Babs —— sts, Hospitals, and Nurses It is 

2 high by square Can be used outdoors and 
ea ily re alle . from room to room Folds compactly 


fr traveling Taam after Baby outgrows the seat. 
' } mye | into a sturdy play table 


=) Nor SOLD IN STORES © 


SOLD ONLY DIRECT TO YOU .. . THROUGH 
AUTHORIZED AGENTS. WRITE FOR FREE IN- 
STRUCTIVE FOLDERS AND NAME OF NEAREST 
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Drugs Are Dynamite 


(Continued from page 921) 


tion and treatment of common colds 
are receiving much publicity. But 
regardless of this publicity and the 
claims made, oral “cold vaccines’ 
are of no value in the prevention 
and treatment of the common cold. 
Aspirin is one of the drugs most 
commonly used by the public, and 
probably the least offensive. Never- 
theless, it too can cause undesirable 
effects in those who are hypersensi- 
tive to it, and unless otherwise 
ordered by the physician its use 
should be restricted in those who 
are seriously ill or who seem sensi- 
tive to this agent. Vitamins have 
a useful place in the treatment of 
vitamin deficiencies but are not ad- 
visable for routine use, as such use 
is an economic waste. Vitamin 
preparations should be used only 
when a vitamin deficiency is diag- 
nosed or when eertain dietary re- 
strictions exist. They are not cures 
for “that tired feeling,” body aches 
and pains or colds. 

Because of the remarkable effects 
of sulfanilamide and its derivatives 
there has been much demand by the 
public for its more general use. 
While these agents are aptly de- 
scribed as miracle drugs when used 
properly, they are capable, never- 
theless, of causing toxic reactions 
in the body, and only trained medi- 
cal skill can reduce such reactions 
to a minimum and treat them effec- 
tively when they occur. It has been 
necessary to classify the sulfon- 
amides as drugs which should be 
sold only on prescription, yet re- 
gardless of such restrictions these 
compounds are freely used by the 
public whenever extra tablets are 
found lying around the home medi- 
cine chest. The possible dangers 
include effects on the brain, blood, 
skin and kidneys. Death following 
the use of the sulfonamides is not 
unknown. Another objection to the 
careless use of a sulfa drug is the 


possibility of the user becoming 
resistant to its actions, which 


means that at a later date when that 
person is seriously ill and may 
desperately need this drug, he will 
not be responsive to the drug’s good 
effects. Sometimes the individual 
acquires a true sensitivity to the 
drug and later use is prohibited 
because of toxic reactions. It is felt 
that such sensitivity follows even 
the careless use of ointments made 
from sulfa compounds. 

Skin rashes, sores and infections 
come from a variety of causes. The 
diagnosis may be difficult under the 
best conditions; the treatment is 


often equally troublesome. While 
most skin conditions will disappear 
if left alone or simply protected 
with a clean white cloth, a few per- 
sist; to attempt to treat these may 
aggravate the trouble and result in 
an infection that takes weeks in- 
stead of days to heal. The skin is 
sensitive to certain chemicals, and 
if these are improperly applied to 
inflamed areas they may be ex- 
tremely irritating; their use may 
simply add to the existing trouble. 

Some years ago preparations for 
the reduction of fat were more 
freely sold and used than they are 
today. It is understood now that 
reduction of weight is something 
that cannot be undertaken lightly, as 
body harm may result. Thus there 
is less demand for this type of 
preparation, although undoubtedly 
the teacher and nurse are = ap- 
proached on occasion to give advice 
on reducing. One of the best bits 
of advice that can be given is: “Do 
not take drugs for reducing unless 
they are ordered and administered 
under the supervision of a phy- 
sician.” Overweight may be due 
simply to overeating, or it may be 
due to serious physiologic upsets 
such as endocrine dysfunctions. 

It is evident that prescribing 
drugs for the treatment of illness 
should be left in the hands of those 
who are specially trained. This 
means that the administration of 
any active drug should remain for 
the physician, although specially 
trained people such as nurses may 
in many instances give drugs on a 
physician’s order or under his 
supervision. If a person complains 
of chills, fever, cough, pain in the 
chest, nausea or other distressing 
and warning signs, he should be 
sent home with instructions to go 
to bed promptly and remain quiet 
until these symptoms have dis- 
appeared. Then he should be care- 
fully watched. If the illness is 
severe or unusual or becomes 
rapidly worse, a physician should 
be notified without delay. Above 
all, no drugs should be adminis- 
tered unless they are ordered by 
the physician or his advice con- 
cerning their use has been sought. 
Any sickness which does not merit 
special medical care will disappear 
without the intervention of drugs, 
which at best provide a little com- 
fort and at worst cause more seri- 
ous illness. Any patient who is 
sick enough to require drugs is sick 
enough to need the attention of 
physician. 
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Because you get 
LESS SUNSHINE 
IN WINTER... 
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‘YOU NEED MORE VITAMIN D! 


Get It Economically and Conveniently 
with Fortified White House Evaporated Milk 


GN your whole family the benefits of 
vitamin D, by using fortified White 
House Evaporated Milk in all cooking and 
baking recipes that call for milk. White 
House is cows’ milk from tested herds... 
it supplies all the valuable nutrients of fresh 
milk ...and, in addition, it’s fortified with 
325 U.S.P. Units of vitamin D in each tall 
can. 

Remember, children must have this “‘sun- 
shine” vitamin in order to grow up straight 
and strong. Winter or summer, rain or 













shine, it’s easy to give them vitamin D with 
White House! 

Ask your doctor about using top-quality 
White House for your baby’s formula. It’s 
wholesome, easily digested, and conforms 
with all U. S. Government standards. 





395 U.S.P. Units of 
VITAMIN D 
| in each tall can 
—~—& 
White House is 
Sold Only at 
A&P Food Stores 
and Super Markets 
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Wow! Wotta Christmas present a Welsh 
Carriage would be. It would really be 
a double present for both the Mommie 
and the baby. How about 190X, Santa? 








WELSH 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
COLLAPSIBLE BABY CARRIAGES 


Send date of your baby’s birth to the 
Welsh Co. for a free horoscope. 


1535 S. Eighth St., St. Louis (4) Mo. 
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\ Use with Baby 

: Bunting or Pyrex 

screw-top bottles. Get also 

Davidson Screw-on air tight Caps 
for sanitary storage of formula. 
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Are We Fit? 


(Continued from page 911) 


success in civilian life, had to be 
turned down on the strength of re- 
ports, histories or findings indi- 
cating probable inability to make a 
satisfactory adjustment to military 
surroundings or to withstand the 
mental and nervous exposures of 
combat service. That this was done 
cannot be accepted as evidence of 
a generally poor state of mental 
health. If anything, it is evidence 
of the scientific care with which 
selections were made to avoid pro- 
hibitive future breakdown rates. 
The fact that about a third of the 
total rejections were attributable to 
these “mental” reasons takes on 
new significance when it is known 
that nearly half this whole group 
were men found to be mentally 
deficient rather than mentally ill, 
and that most of the mental defi- 
cients were simple illiterates. Cer- 
tainly this knowledge is of interest 
from the standpoint of health, since 
illiteracy will always be a serious 
obstacle to the improvement of pub- 
lic health. But Selective Service 
rejections chargeable to illiteracy 
reveal a problem which is primarily 
a cause for concern about the edu- 
cational, not the public health and 
medical, resources of the nation. 
Certain other factors having noth- 
ing to do with health had_ their 
influence on statistics which have 
been credited exclusively with 
health significance, The deferment 
without examination of men trained 
in essential occupations excluded 
many — from consideration who 
would have raised the general 
health score. Few men were 
drafted out of the nation’s steel 
mills, for example; yet it is unlikely 
that many men_ conditioned by 
years of pushing heavy loads of 
manganese and dolomite across 
open hearth floors at temperatures 
around 110 F. would have been 
found seriously deficient physically. 
Too, the early deferment of married 
men without examination obviously 
resulted in a disproportionate con- 
centration in the statistics of vene- 
real disease and other physical and 
mental conditions disqualifying for 
marriage. Of the first two million 
men examined for Selective Service, 
47 out of every thousand had syph- 
ilis. But the best estimate of public 
health authorities places the syph- 
ilis rate for the population as a 
whole at only about half that num- 
ber, and proper weighting of the 
fact that the rate is excessively high 
among Negroes and in certain other 
groups further emphasizes the dan- 
gers of drawing general conclusions 
from the over-all figures. Similar 
breakdowns of the rejection § sta- 
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tistics by age and racial groups, 
geographic area and other classifi- 
cations would underscore broad 
differences in the true meaning of 
the results of the examinations from 
section to section and state to state 
across the country and among vari- 
ous social and economic groups in 
any one locality. 

Plainly, the same kind of factor 
must be considered in interpreting 
the results as they point to the 
status of medical care in America. 
A high rate of dental defects, say, 
among the young men in one county 
may reflect the absence of a dentist; 
in another it may mean simply that 
the people haven’t known or cared 
enough to have their teeth examined 
and fixed. To say that it means 
either one thing or the other with- 
out knowing much more than just 
the rate is obviously unsound. 
Clearly, then, it is absurd to argue 
that the rejection rate for the coun- 
try as a whole is proof of inade- 
quate medical care for the country 
as a whole. 

Approximately one out of six re- 
jectees was found to have some 
remediable defect. Failure to have 
the possible correction made in any 
case may have been due to inability 
to obtain the necessary medical ser- 
vice. But it seems likely that in 
many more cases the failure was 
probably due to lack of interest, 
unwillingness to accept treatment 
(as from fear of an operation), lack 
of knowledge that the condition 
existed, failure to understand the 
importance of correction, or— 
where economic conditions barred 
treatment—lack of knowledge of 
the provisions made, through public 
and private agencies and clinics, 
for those who are unable to pay for 
needed medical service. 

If the Selective Service results 
make any one broad need appar- 
ent, it is the need for health edu- 
cation designed to reach Americans 
in school, at home and at work, in 
social, civic and other groups, with 
information about health and dis- 
ase and with instructions on what 
the individual needs to do and can 
do to improve health and fitness. 
A splendid start toward the achieve- 
ment of this educational objective 
has been made in the national pro- 
gram outlined by the Joint Com- 
inittee on Physical Fitness of the 
American Medical Association and 
the National Council on Physical 
Fitness. The important message 
which comes directly to every 
American from the physical exami- 
nation findings of Selective Service 
is this: Find out what the physical 
fitness program is for your com- 
munity (your doctor or the physi- 
cal education director at your 
school or high school or “Y” can 
tell you), then give it your support! 
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first lime Available as a Christmas Gift / 


Famous Zenith 


RADIONIC HEARING AID with 
NEUTRAL-COLOR EARPHONE AND CORD 
SO INCONSPICUOUS ... Another Zenith First! 
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OW you can give a hard-of-hearing 
loved-one this wonderful gift for a 
lifetime of better hearing. 

And this Christmas, for the first time, it 
will include the new smartness and “look 
of youth” of Zenith’s Neutral-Color Ear- 
phone and Cord. 

Yes, gone is the conspicuous black but- 
ton! The new Zenith Neutral-Color Ear- 
phone and Cord enables the most sensitive- 
minded person to wear a hearing aid with 
utmost poise and confidence. 

The new Zenith ensemble complements 
any complexion. The neutral-color plastic 
earphone is extra-light in weight, comfort- 
able and long-wearing. The slender plastic 
cord is translucent . . . looks well with any 
apparel. It is kink-proof, perspiration-proof, 
washable .. . will not fray . . . gives less 
friction or clothing noise than old-type 
fabric-covered cord, 
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RADIONIC PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY— 


Yes... here, at last, is the ideal gift for 
the hard of hearing. A gift that opens up 
the world of sound to those near and dear 
to you who have long suffered in silence! 


Visit the Zenith-franchised dispenser 
near you. Find out about the many exclu- 
sive features, the fine quality, and the mod- 
ern styling which have given the Zenith 
Radionic its nationwide popularity. 

Ask, too, about Zenith’s personal adjust- 
ment principle. See how the exclusive ex- 
ternal Tone Control enables anyone to fit 
the Zenith himself ...to begin a lifetime 
of better hearing right on Christmas day. Or 
send coupon below for complete details and 
name of nearest dispenser. 

x kk * 
Also available—The new Bone Conduction 
and Bone-Air Zeniths for those very few 
whose physicians recommend these types of 
instruments. Each, only $10 more, complete. 









WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURER 


There are cases in which deficient hearing is caused by a progressive disease and 
any hearing aid may do harm by giving a false sense of security. Therefore, we 
recommend that yo@ consult your otologist or ear doctor to make sure that your 
hearing deficiency is the type that can be benefited by the use of a hearing aid. 


COPYRIGHT 1944, ZENITH RADIO CORP. 
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NEW ZENITH 
RADIONIC HEARING AID 


$ Ap COMPLETE 


READY TO WEAR 
er Model A-2-A 
Why Its Fine Quality Costs You So Little 
Like your watch, this hearing aid is a product of 
precision mass production. If only a few were 
made, it would cost many times more, be far less 
accurate—as Zenith proved when it' applied pre- 
cision mass production to lower the cost of a 
$200 radio to $29 and make it an even finer in- 
strument. Now Zenith combines precision mass 
production with a revolutionary sales method 
which eliminates salesmen's high commissions 
and other expensive selling costs . . . to bring 
you at $40 an even finer hearing aid than our 
original $50,000 model. Remember — Zenith 
leads the world in precision mass production of 
Radionic products exclusively. 


FREE 


DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 


Paste on Penny Post Card 
ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, Dept. HYG-11 
P. O. Box 6940A, ¢ hicago 1, Illinois 
Please send me your Free Booklet on the new 
Zenith Radionic Hearing Aid —together with 
name of nearest dispenser. 
Name 
Address 
City State 


[J Physicians check here for special literature. 























Sex Stimulation 
To the Editor:—Will you give me 
some information on the sexual 
development of our son, aged 10? 
My husband and I are very anx- 
ious that he be perfectly normal 
in every way. He gets a definite 
sexual stimulation out of seeing 
a girl dressed in boy’s clothes or 
vice versa. This distresses us 
very much. I know it is perfectly 
natural with him (not cultivated), 
because the first time he men- 
tioned it was when he was 5 years 
old and he and a friend were 
“dressing up” in some dresses 
and high-heeled shoes of mine. 
He has mentioned it many times 
but I haven’t blinked an eye. I’m 
afraid it is becoming stronger 
with him. His life has been 
average—we know of no abnor- 
mal people in the family. I have 
answered his questions on sex as 
he has asked them, and we've 
tried to be good parents. He has 
a good mind, makes good grades 
in school, and reads much beyond 
his Years. What should we do? 
Washington. 


Answer.—From the information 
contained in your letter it is im- 
possible to state the seriousness of 
your boy’s problem. The impres- 
sion to be gained from reading this 
description of your boy is that he 
is a normal, well developed, rather 
advanced lad for his years. The 
inference is that his physical de- 
velopmert is not unusually pre- 
cocious for his age, such as to sug- 
gest any glandular imbalance. If 
there is any question as to this, he 
should be examined by your family 
physician, who should know the 
boy and be best qualified to advise 
you. 

Probably you have been worried 
about the possibility of homosexual- 
ity. This could be determined only 
through adequate examination by a 
psychiatrist. Even if there were a 
homosexual trend, it would not 
necessarily prevent marriage and 
an otherwise happy life. 


QUESTIONS 
AND 
ANSWERS 


There is certainly nothing un- 
usual about a boy of any age show- 
ing consciousness of sex, on occa- 
sion, and I wonder how often this 
boy has had opportunities to see 
boys dressed in girl’s clothing, or 
vice versa. If this happens often 
enough to make his reaction to it a 
matter of concern, then factors are 
present in his environment that are 
not commonly present to act as 
emotional stimuli with most boys of 
his age. 

You have acted wisely in not tell- 
ing the boy that his sexual experi- 
ence is abnormal. He should be 
encouraged to engage in normal, 
healthy, boyish activities. If he is 
given a normal environment and 
normal associates and his curiosity 
is reasonably satisfied, I should feel 
that there is no cause for distress 
over his reactions, and the less said 
about them the better. If the matter 
continues to be a problem, compe- 
tent professional advice should be 
sought. 


No Glow! 


To the Editor:—I am interested in 
learning whether or not there is 
any truth in the statement re- 
garding a skin disease or infec- 
tion which would cause a per- 
son’s skin to glow at night. I 
wonder if you have any instances 
on record of this phenonienon? 

Indiana. 


Answer.—As far as we can deter- 
mine, there is no skin disease or 
infection that causes a person’s skin 
to glow at night. Under a special 
light called the Wood light, hair 
infected with the ringworm fungus 
gives a fluorescent, or glowing 
effect under light at the sites of 
the fungus. This light is there- 
fore used in diagnosis and to de- 
termine the effectiveness of treat- 
ment of scalp ringworm. 


Ectopic Pregnancy 

To the Editor:—A pregnancy began 
in a fallopian tube and a hemor- 
rhage resulted; a blood trans- 
fusion was given. Does this mean 
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that a future pregnancy is inad- 

visable? Has this caused damage 

to the tube which nature will be 
slow in repairing? Will sterility 
result from this condition? Has 
the two to three months embryo 
been removed by the hemorrhage 
or will the pregnancy continue 
and develop normally now—that 
is, could the embryo now have 
descended normally and attached 
itself to the uterine wall? 

Texas. 

Answer.—Pregnancy in a_fal- 
lopian tube usually results in a 
rupture of the tube and a tubal abor- 
tion within the first three months. 
Surgical removal of part or all of 
the involved tube usually is ‘neces- 
sary, but there are many instances 
in which the hemorrhage is not 
excessive nor prolonged and _ re- 
covery without surgery is possible. 
Rarely will an abdominal preg- 
nancy follow this type of tubal 
abortion. If the patient referred 
to above recovered without surgery 
it is probable that she had this type 
of pregnancy. There is no reason 
she should not try another preg- 
nancy as soon as her physician has 
determined that she is normal 
again. 

The ovum, or egg, normally be- 
comes fertilized in the fallopian 
tube and then, as the early stages 
of development occur, it passes into 
the cavity of the uterus, where it 
becomes attached or embedded. The 
uterus meanwhile has undergone 
certain changes necessary for this 
attachment. But if the fertilized 
egg should become attached to the 
wall of the tube and then later 
become detached, as happens in 
tubal abortion, it could not pass 
through the narrow isthmus of the 
tube into the uterus. Of course, 
it is advisable that the patient re- 
ferred to consult her doctor for 
further examination and advice be- 
fore trying another pregnancy. 


Undescended Testicle 


To the Editor:—In a patient 20 
vears of age the right testicle is 
up in the inguinal canal (unde- 
veloped) and the left is in its 
proper place fully developed. 
What are chances of the testicle 
now dropping into its proper 
place? If it does, will it develop 
normally? Can it do any harm 
where it is at present? What do 
you think should be done about 
it? It does not bother or cause 
pain in any way; it will move 
down when pushed but will not 
Stay down. California. 


Answer.—The chances that the 
testicle will descend into the scro- 
tum are very, very remote at the 
age of 20. It is difficult to answer 
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Your patients 


CAN'T DO WITHOUT ONE 


... be sure theirs is the best! 











This supreme cleansing 
instrument offers the 
efficiency of “‘Exton”’ 
brand bristling, the extra 
health-guard of sterile 


packaging, the genuine 
economy of a full year of 
service. 


50: 


ONAN ROS 


Dr. Wests 
Miracle Suft 


The only brush with 























AMERICA’S HEALTH is a passport to Victory. Guard it by 
spreading the gospel of oral hygiene, to prevent health-imperil- 
ing tooth decay. Recommend that your patients use Dr. West's "EXTON brand bristling 
Miracle-Tuft Toothbrush at least twice daily. Comes in germ- 
proof glass. The brushhead, in the size and shape leading phy- 
sicians and dentists prefer, cleanses teeth thoroughly, safely. 
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THE LIFT THAT NEVER LETS YOU DOWN 


Grother fine : Hickory product 







Wear Perma-Lift for basic good 
form. Perma-Lift’s exclusive 
cushion inset gently supports 
your bosom, never wilts from 

washing and wear. At all fine 
stores, $1.25 to $2.50. 


A. STEIN & COMPANY 


By Dr. Ernest Groves 
Gladys H. Groves 
Catherine Groves 
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the question of whether or not the 
lesticle will develop if it should 
descend into the scrotum. The con- 
tinued position of the testicle out- 
side its normal location leads to 
atrophy, and the longer the testicle 
has remained in its abnormal posi- 
tion the less likely that it will regain 
iis function. 

The testicle can do no harm 
where it is. However, the opinion 
seems to prevail that these testes 
are more prone to injury, and sta- 


tistics seem to indicate that they 
are more frequently the seat of 
inalignant disease than are testes 


normally placed in the scrotum. 

The condition should be cor- 
rected by an operation. In all 
probability there are present one or 
more mechanical factors that pre- 
vented the normal descent at the 
time of puberty. They can be cor- 
rected only by an operation. The 
use of hormones in this case would 
be a waste of time and money. 


Artificial Eyes 

To the Editor:—I1 have worn an 
artificial eye for twenty-five 
years. For the last two years I 
cannot wear any because they 
burst while I am wearing them. 
I would like to know if you could 
tell me if there are any eyes 
made that are unbreakable, and 
if so, where? Pennsylvania. 


Answer.—Up to very recently, 
artificial eyes have always been 
made of glass and as such were 
liable to have various kinds of acci- 
dents. The most common accidents 
were gf course caused when the 
eye slipped out of the fingers onto 
a tile bathroom floor. In some per- 
sons, however, the natural secre- 
tion from the eye socket has an 
effect on the glass. In some cases 
it merely roughens the material; 
this makes the artificial eye irri- 
tating. In others, the secretions 
seem to thin the glass in some areas 
so that the pressure of the air 
causes the artificial eye to explode 
in the socket, at times with serious 
consequences. Within the past few 
years, artificial eyes made of plastic 
material have been developed and 
have proved to be very satisfactory 
thus far. They are unbreakable and 
apparently do not corrode the way 
amy glass eyes do. However, they 
are somewhat more expensive than 
the glass ones and usually have to 
be “tailored” to order. 


Alopecia 
To the Ediltor:—From time to time 
I have read articles on new dis- 


coveries in the field of medicine. 
[am now writing to you to find 
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out if there is any information 
that might throw a ray of light on 
this problem: 

My niece—age 16—has_ had 
alopecia for five years, having no 
hair whatsoever on her entire 
body. I was wondering if you 
knew or have heard of any 
recent developments or experi- 
ments toward the cure of that 
affliction? Rhode Island. 





Answer. 
tion is known as 
versalis. It usually starts in the 
form of small bald patches on the 
scalp, a disease known as alopecia 
areata. The areas may enlarge 
until all the sealp hair has fallen 
out, and later the hair on the rest 
of body may likewise be lost. The 
disorder belongs in the group of 
functional diseases. No organic 
basis for it has ever been dis- 
covered, and the failure to grow 
results from a functional impair- 
ment of the hair root. The hair 
follicles remain normal for a long 
lime, and if the ailment has not 
been present for too many years, 
regrowth of the hair can be in- 
duced. Even after as long a period 
as five years, it may be possible to 
regrow the hair. Treatment would 
necessitate hospitalization; careful 
study for any endocrine disturbance 
(which, however, is rarely dis- 
covered); adequate rest and ultra- 
violet therapy, both for its systemic 
action and local stimulating effect 
on the regrowth of hair. 


-The condition in ques- 
alopecia uni- 


Eyelash Dye 

To the Editor.—I would appreciate 
your assistance in a_ problem 
which has been mine since I was 
a very young girl. The eye lashes 
on my right eye have been white 
since I was about 2 or 3 years 
old. For the last several years, 
I have been using mascara, which 
has remedied the situation quite 
satisfactorily, but not under all 
conditions. It is now becoming 
very difficult to find this product; 
and since it is not entirely water 
proof, I. cannot go swimming, 
and often it becomes smeary in 
hot weather, which is most em- 
barrassing. I am wondering if 
you know of anything, perhaps 
in the form of a dye, which would 
be waterproof and yet harmless 
to the eyes. Michigan. 


Answer.—There is no remedy or 
preparation that we know of which 
is water proof and entirely harm- 
less for use on the eyelashes. It 
is our experience that preparations 
containing a dye are irritating for 
some persons, and we know of none 
that can be recommended for every 
one, 
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Sonotone’s Revolutionary 


Bone onduction Invention 
increases your chances of better hearing 


N 1932, Sonotone presented its patented 
new Bone Conduction Oscillator, thereby 
greatly increasing the world’s chances of 
better hearing! 








Tiny “oscillator” is 
worn behind the 
eor on the mastoid 
prominence. 


















In bone conduction, sound vibra- 

tions pass thru bones of head 
and hurdle the impaired middle 
ear to reach the inner ear. 


Up to that time there had been plenty 
of other hearing aids . . . but all based 
on the same principle of amplifying or 
forcing sound through the air passages of 
the ear. In a certain percentage of cases, 
however, disease or injury had so blocked 
up these passages that sound couldn't be 
forced through the middle ear and in such 
cases, of course, Air Conduction was us¢ 
less, or at best only partially effective 


The Sonotone Bone Conduction Oscillator 
opened a second door to the auditory 
nerve. It gave a man two chances of hea: 
ing instead of only one. And when exp: 
rience proved that this tiny device enabled 
the deafened to hear through the bones of 
the head with amazing clarity and purity 
of tone, it brought a new hope of better 
hearing and happier living te America’s 
deafened millions. 







The middle eor, where in 
many cases of deafness, 
impairment blocks passage 
cf sound waves to the 
inner ear. 








Today when you see that little hutton 
back of a man’s ear, say to yourself 
“there's another man who has more fun 


The cochlea, in 
the inner ear, in 
which auditory 
nerve terminates, 





living because of a Sonotone invention 
And a man for you, perhaps, to imitate! 
For if you are having difficulty with your 





hearing, or if you ever tried a hearing aid 
and didn’t get the help you hoped for, it 
may be that you need Bone Conduction 
In your choice of a hearing aid, the 
maker is as vital as his instrument. What 





has he done in the hearing aid industry 
For over 15 years Sonotone has con 
centrated entirely on the field of better 
hearing, and has continuously carried on 
extensive scientific research on hearing aids 
and made notable pioneer improvements 
in their design, fitting and servicing 

Bone Conduction is one classic exampl 
Selective amplification (which permits 
individualized fitting) is another. So, too, 
is audiometric fitting. Radical improve 
ments in the little vacuum tubes that give 
life to your hearing have brought Sono 
tone recognition as one of the country’s 
foremost miniature tube makers From 






bone LONdUCHION (above) was first made prac- 
ticable by the invention of the bone con- 
duction oscillator on which Sonotone holds 
basic patents. It transmits sound vibra 
tions through the bones of the head, and is 


always fitted BACK OF THE EAR. 
Air Conduction (right) has been in use 


by Sonotone and others for many years. 
It transmits the amplified sound waves 
through the air passages of the ear, and is 


always fitted IN THE EAR. 
There are over 160 Sonotone offices. The office nearest you 
is listed in your local telephone directory. Phone for infor- 
mation or write SONOTONE, ELMSFORD, N. Y. In 

nee y tag hed ron . seen i. England, 144 
Yigmore St., ndon, W. 1. Also available in the world’s 7. - in : iG; 
pat a fa Sn ay = tee Te Toot A personal service that seeks to give you BETTER HEARING 
the Years”. Available only in the United States. FOR THE REST OF YOUR LIFE 
iecepted by the Council on Physical Medicine of the American Medical Association 


Sonotone’s war work for the U. S. Signal 
Corps there has just come a new series of 
tinier, easier-lo-hear-with receivers And 
a record like that is one big reason for 
going to the Sonotone office . . . you ean 


expect to get better hearing there. 














HERE are certain physical fea- 

tures that a toy must have before 
it can be considered a good toy. 
Each of the following features must 
be carefully considered when one 
is purchasing or making toys and 
play materials. All toys should: 
(1) be of good quality—durable and 
well built; (2) be easily and effec- 
tively cleansed or sterilized; (3) be 
safe—nonpoisonous dyes, no sharp 
edges, nonsplintering wood; and 
(4) stimulate activity in the child 
himself. 

Toys should be of good quality, 
durable and well built, for three or 
four reasons. Toys with these 
qualities afford the child more 
benefits because such toys will not 
be easily broken; they will stand 
the wear and tear a child always 


vives them and teach him good 
quality. The cheap and_ poorly 


made toy soon falls apart, no matter 
how hard the child tries to take 
good care of it. This breaks down 
his self confidence, and he loses all 
interest in trying to keep his toys 
in good condition. Many times, 


too, the poorly constructed toy will 
not work as it is meant to; pegs 
will not fit into the holes provided, 
parts 


jam and will not move as 





intended. The toy is so poorly built 
that the child gives up in disgust 
after struggling in vain to get it to 
work. 

It is the way in which the child 
uses toys or materials that changes 
at different ages rather than the 
type of toy used; thus it is wise to 
choose a durable, well built toy 
which will last over a period of 
several years instead of a toy which 
will undoubtedly wear out before 
too much good has been derived 
from it. The gradual change in the 
use of blocks and dolis, which are 
both well known toy favorites, 
exemplify this development. Dur- 
ing the fourth and up to about the 
seventh month of life the infant 
merely grasps the block, holds it a 
few moments and drops it—to have 
it picked up and handed to him to 
grasp, hold a moment and drop 
again. By 8 months to a year the 
blocks will be held in both hands, 
pounded together to make a noise 
and thrown to the floor. At 1 to 2 
years, the toddler carries the blocks 
from place to place, stacks them in 
steeples of two or three and begins 
to load and unload them on wagons 
or trucks. At 2 to 3 years, real 
building begins; the child places 
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A good toy must be safe, of lasting 
quality and easy to keep clean. It should 
“srow with the child,” lending itself to 
new uses as the child gains new abilities. 
Here are some standards by which to 


judge these qualities in playthings 


By LOIS K. IDE 


Toy? 


blocks in rows and gradually builds 
a small tower, then knocks it down. 
At 3 the child is beginning to build 
and name his structures. Then the 
Structures gradually become de- 
tailed, until by 4 years real, dra- 
matic play begins. Chairs large 
enough for the child to sit in are 
built, and dramatic play continues 
to develop and becomes more com- 
plex. This development continues 
as the child grows older. The same 
type of block may be used through- 
out these progressive changes in the 
use of blocks. This play activity 
continues and develops and may 
even lead to definite architectural 
and engineering interests in adult- 
hood. 

Similar changes take place in the 
use of a doll. From 18 months to 
2 years, the child carries the doll 
around by the head, arm or leg 
wherever she may go. At 3 she puts 
the doll in and out of bed, pushes 
it in its carriage or pulls it in her 
wagon; at 4, interest is shown in 
dressing and undressing her “baby” 
and social, dramatic play begins, 
with tea parties and similar activi- 
ties. By 5 years, dramatic play, such 
as “playing house,” is well estab- 
lished, and imitation of family life 
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SECOND SURPRISE — Such deli- 
cious meat—specially selected for babies. 
Choose juicy beef or liver, bacon, lamb, or 
chicken. Clapp’s Baby Foods offer 5 kinds 
of Meat-and-Vegetable dishes for babies. 





GROWN UPS - PLEASE REMEMBER : 
Babies need all the special baby foods we 

can make. So please use them only for 

babies, not for anyone who can get along on 

ordinary fresh or prepared foods. 
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FIRST SURPRISE — Why, a Clapp’s Meat-and-Vegetable dish is prac- 
tically a meal in itself! And it’s just the kind of nourishment your baby needs! 





THIRD SURPRISE — What wonder- FOURTH SURPRISE — Such a help 


ful vitamins and minerals for your baby! In for a busy mother! Clapp’s Meat-and-Vege- 

every spoonful he gets an assortment of table dishes make it easy to give your baby 

nutritious vegetables like red-ripe tomatoes, a well-balanced diet — each one’s almost a 

golden carrots, and sweet green peas. meal in itself! Buy these Clapp’s Baby 
Foods for your baby today! 
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is characteristic. Dramatic play 
continues after that and becomes 
more complex. The little girl soon 
begins to sew for her doll, then for 
herself, and.so begins definite steps 
toward caring for her own baby 
and child. 

From these two examples you can 
see how necessary it is to buy the 
best quality, since it is the way the 
toy is used that differs with age 
rather than the type of toy. The 
initial cost of a quality toy may be 
much greater, but it is well worth 
the benefits derived from a good 
foy. 

Moreover, a durable, well built 
toy of good quality material can be 
used by not only one but several 
children—perhaps even children of 
several generations. This is also 
an important factor to be remem- 
bered by those who purchase toys 
for institutions. A good toy does 
not lose its glamor and interest to 
a child, no matter how old or sim- 
ple it is. 

All toys should be cleaned as 
necessary. This may mean daily, 
or perhaps even more frequently. 
All toys at one time or another have 
lo be cleaned; thus they should be 
of material which will not lose its 
beauty or usefulness when cleaned. 
Wooden toys can be cleaned satis- 
factorily by using a brush and hot, 
sudsy water. Plastic and metal toys 
can also be cleaned with brush and 
soapy walter. Of course, they 
should be rinsed and thoroughly 
dried before they are reused. 

Cloth toys should be so made that 
the outer covering can be removed 
and washed. Few cloth toys can be 
satisfactorily cleaned unless they 
are of this “split skin” variety. 
Cloth toys cannot be baked, because 
at the heat necessary to kill bacteria 
it is impossible to avoid burning 
the material. Rarely is a cloth toy 
so constructed that it can be 
washed along with the other laun- 
dry without the stuffing becoming 
knotted, leaving the toy out of 
shape. Most dry cleaners will not 
accept all types of stuffed toys be- 
cause they, too, are unable to clean 
them satisfactorily. Animals and 
toys stuffed with excelsior and 
made of extra heavy material can 
be sent for dry cleaning, however. 
Oilcloth or leather stuffed toys can 
be cleaned by the ordinary soap 
and water method. Soft, cuddly 
tovs have a definite value, but it is 
advisable for the soft toy to be 
given to one child for his use only 
rather than for several children, 
since it cannot be satisfactorily 
cleaned. 

There is no way in which ordi- 
nary paper books and magazines 
can be sterilized. Baking has been 
attempted, but baking discolors and 
burns the paper pages, and then 


the paper soon crumples and is of 
little value. Books and magazines 
of value are best not given to chil- 
dren with infectious diseases, either 
in the home or in the hospital. In- 
expensive books and magazines 
may be purchased for those who 
have to be in isolation; these can 
be destroyed after use to eliminate 
the possibility of contamination 
and spreading disease. Nearly all 
types of reading materials can be 
bought in inexpensive bindings for 
this purpose. Airing books and ex- 
posing them to direct sunlight has 
been recommended and is perhaps 
effective to a certain degree, but 
this is not adequate for materials 
which have been used by some one 
with a contagious or infectious dis- 
ease. It should be employed merely 
as a measure of cleanliness rather 
than as a method of sterilizing. 

When giving toys to children— 
especially those who are ill but to 
normal children as well—choose 
materials that can be_ effectively 
cleansed and sterilized by rigorous 
scrubbing in hot water, boiling or 
baking. Wooden, metal, plastic 
or cotton materials may also be 
cleaned with a 5 per cent lysol 
solution. (This percentage is caus- 
tic to hands, so rubber’ gloves 
should be worn when washing toys 
with this solution.) The toy should 
be soaked in the solution for not 
less than two hours and overnight 
if possible. It should then be 
rinsed well in warm water until all 
the lysol is rinsed out, then dried 
thoroughly. This method of clean- 
ing is good for materials used by 
the child during a contagious or 
infectious disease. 

All good toys are safe toys. Sev- 
eral factors must be considered in 
judging the safety of a toy. First, 
the paint must be nonpoisonous. 
All infants and small children have 
the “hand to mouth” reaction—that 
is, the tendency to put anything 
and everything into their mouths. 
Chewing toys is also common, and 
if the toy is painted with a poison- 
ous dye this is extremely dangerous. 
Dyes are of many kinds. The vege- 
table dye is perhaps the very best. 
Before purchasing commercial toys, 
know the type of dye used. When 
you are making toys in the home 
select a vegetable dye for painting. 

Usually, we think of a wooden 
loy—any wooden toy—as being a 
good toy. But there are great differ- 
ences in woods as well as in paints. 
Many types of wood, such as east- 
ern yellow pine, northern white 
cedar, douglas fir, black ash and 
butternut, are brittle and splinter 
easily. A dirty splinter of wood 
imbedded in a finger, hand or foot 
can be painful and dangerous, since 
an infection may readily result. 
This possibility can be ruled out by 
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Question Box 
on 


Feeding Babies 


By Meredith Moulton Redhead, Ph. B. 
Baby Counselor of Heinz Home Institute 








QUESTION: Are whole-grain cereals 
suitable for an infant's diet? 


ANSWER: They're not only suitable—whole- 
grain cereals are a great deal better for a 
tiny baby because they are so much richer 
in necessary vitamins and minerals. That's 
why Heinz Pre-Cooked Cereal Food (the 
result of five full years of research) makes 
use of only whole-grain cereals. Of course, 
these whole-grain cereals are scientifically 
processed by an exclusive Heinz method 
and thoroughly pre-cooked so that the 
cereal is light and fluffy in texture, easily 
digested and really delicious. 


QUESTION: if a whole tin of Heinz 
Strained Food is not eaten at one 
meal—must the remainder be served 
the next day or is it all right to skip 
a day? 


ANSWER: Skip a day if you like or if the 
baby seems bored with the same dish twice 
in succession. Our tests here at Heinz 
kitchens have shown that the vitamin 
values of Heinz Strained Foods hold up 
very well when food is kept closely cov- 
ered and in the refrigerator. Heinz Strained 
Foods are exceptionally high in the pre- 
cious nutrients your baby needs—because 
the vegetables are grown under the super- 
vision of Heinz own agricultural experts 
and are rushed at the peak of goodness 
from fields to nearby kitchens. During every 
step of their preparation the most rigid 
controls are exercised. That is why they 
look, taste, and are so good—all 17 of them. 


QUESTION: Are Junior Foods suitable 
for use as soups for the pre-school 
child? 


ANSWER: Yes. Several varieties of Heinz 
Junior Foods may be regarded as con- 
densed soups, including Heinz Lamb and 
Liver Stew and Heinz Chicken Farina Vege- 
table Porridge. Add an equal quantity of 
milk, season mildly with salt and heat. 
They make delicious, nourishing soups for 
the older child. 
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KEEP TO YOUR BABY'S ROUTINE 
DESPITE HOLIDAYS 















By Meredith Moulton Redhead, Ph. B. 


Baby Counselor of Heinz Home Institute 






O’ COURSE, you want your baby to have the 
best Christmas ever ...! But don’t forget 
that a very little excitement (from our grown-up 
point of view) may be too much for a young 
child . .. A mass of toys will confuse rather than 
delight him. Let him play with one or two at a 
time .. . And do make sure that he gets his naps 
..and his regular meals at regular meal-hours... 
No matter how busy you are—you needn't worry 
about your baby’s meals when you depend on 
Heinz Baby Foods. You can always be certain 
that a great deal of time, home-like care, skill 
and scientific knowledge of the highest order go 
into every variety. Backed by a 75-year-old tra- 
dition of quality and good cooking, Heinz Pre- 
Cooked Cereal Food, Strained Foods and Junior 
Foods provide holiday meals for babies, work- 
holidays for mothers every day of the year. 
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FOODS ae HEINZ BABY FOODS 


MADE BY H. J]. HEINZ CO., MAKERS OF 
QUALITY FOODS FOR OVER 75 YEARS 
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Te HANKSCRAFT 


automatic-electric 


MAJOR VAPORIZER 


Doctors have long recommended this method of treating 
colds, croup and bronchial ailments for both children and 
adults. Any suitable medicant such as tincture of benzoin or oil of 
eucalyptus is placed in the top container, and water placed in the 
base quickly turns to steam. The steam picks up the medicant va- 
pors and carries them to the patient. When all water has turned to 
steam, current shuts off automatically. Thus there is 
no fire hazard. The vaporizer steams for 30 minutes 
on a single filling of water. 


rtleo usable asa 
BABY BOTTLE WARMER 


The Hankscraft Vaporizer does double duty when it functions 
as a baby bottle warmer. Three teaspoons of water are 
poured in base and when all has turned to steam bottle is 
at feeding temperature. Production of this vaporizer is lim- 
ited—get yours at your drug, electrical or infants’ store today. 


For Gabys Colds and Croup Use 


THE HANKSCRAFT VAPORIZER AND BOTTLE WARMER 





This smaller model operates on the same 
principle as the Major Vaporizer, has the 
same automatic shutoff feature. How- 
ever, it steams for a shorter period per 
filling. This unit too is usable as an 
automatic-electric baby bottle warmer. 
Attractively packaged, this is the ideal 
baby gift. Limited production prohibits 













fulfilling the great demand for this nursery 
$ 95 essential but you will find it in most 
infant, electrical and department 
+ ‘ 
MODEL stores 
NO. 1013 


HANKSCRAFT COMPANY, wisconsin 
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selecting toys which are made of 
woods that do not splinter easily. 
Other woods—such as white ash, 
cherry and hickory—are too hard 
and tough to work with hand tools 
to make into toys. Basswood and 
yellow poplar are ideal for wood 
carving and for toy makers. Both 
woods are soft with fine, soft and 
straight grains. Cucumber wood is 
also excellent for carving and toy 
making. It makes an excellent wood 
for carving as it has a fine, close 
texture, with a fine and _ straight 
grain. Cucumber trees grow from 
New York to Arkansas, southward 
to Alabama and northward to Illi- 
nois. Ash is used to make baseball 
bats but is much too tough to work 
with hand tools. Sugar or hard 
maple is used to make bowling pins 
as it is hard, tough and _ strong. 
White lauan mahogany, an_ im- 
ported Philippine hardwood, is 
used to make cigar boxes—from 
which we make many toys. 

Metal and especially mechanical 
metal toys often have exposed, 
sharp points. Such a toy must be 
avoided since small cuts on fingers 
and hands can result and_ these 
often become infected. All toys with 
sharp points should be selected 
with regard to the child’s age and 
understanding. No toys such as 
scissors, knives, pencils or needles 
should be given to children until 
they are old enough to understand 
their use. Rounded scissors may 
be given to the small child and 
their use explained and guided, but 
they should not be left with the 
child until he plainly understands 
how they are used. Large, “jumbo” 
crayons should be the first type of 
drawing tool to be given the child. 
The chronological age at which 
this is an appropriate toy cannot be 
stated, because children’s mental 
ages vary widely; play materials 
may be given only after considering 
the individual child. One 3 year 
old may thoroughly understand the 
use of pencils, while another would 
not. 

The size of toys must also be 
taken into careful consideration. 
For the infant and small child a 
toy with parts small enough to be 
put into the mouth and swallowed, 
or into the nose or ears, must be 
avoided. Some forms of plastic toy 
come in small parts but are fast- 
ened securely together in a ring; 
these are satisfactory—they can be 
chewed but are impossible to swal- 
low, since the whole toy is much 
too large. Too large a toy is also 
poor, since many times they are too 
heavy or too awkward for the child 
to manipulate. 

A good toy will stimulate activity 
in the child. The mechanical toy 
that is wound up and goes around 
a circle and across a bridge, around 
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You'll want this big 
valueinlamp bulbs. 
For halls, closets, 
stairs, and ceiling 
units ...G-E Maz- 
da lamps in sizes 


up to 60 watts 


lO 


Plus Tax 








Other popular 
G-E lamps 


For reading . .. 
100-watt 15¢ 


For kitchen ... 

150-watt 20° 
S-lite ... 
(100-200-300 watt) 55° 


20-watt fluorescent 70¢ 


40-watt fluorescent 95* 


Plus Tax 
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ges, and in lamps it’s G-E! 








get the G-E Lamps you need! 


Again you can say good-bye to bulbsnatching! For now you 
can buy all thesG-E lamps you need, to replace wrong-size and 
burned-out bulbs, and fill those empty sockets. Don’t waste 
electricity, use it wisely. Get the lamps you need for eyesight 
protection ...and be sure you get G-E! Because the constant 
aim of General Electric lamp research is to make G-E lamps 


Sy Bright Longer 











Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra”, Sunday 16 p. m. EWT, NBC; “The World Today” news, every weekday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. « BUY WAR BONDS 
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NEW ADVANCED 
DIAPER METHOD 


Mothers hate daily back-breaking diaper 
washing! Away with it—use welcome CHIX 
Disposies, disposable diaper inserts with 
waterproof holder. So easy and convenient; | 
highly absorbent, yet not bulky. 

| 





SOFT— made with patented MASSLINN*; 
unbelievably gentle non-woven fabric goes | 
next to baby. 

ABSORBENT —MASSLINN plus layers of | 
thirsty cellulose “drinks up” moisture, | 
helps keep clothes dry. | 
TWO AMPLE SIZES—the only diaper insert | 
in two sizes (with holders to fit) —ade- | 
quately sized for growing babies. | 
WATERPROOF HOLDER — durable holders | 


take the place of rubber panties. Sold 
separately. _ *U.S. Pat. No. 2039312 


Chix 
ODISPOSIES | 


disposable diaper inserts used with water- 
proof holder. At your favorite infants’ 
department or specialty shop. 
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Made by the makers of cu1x Down-Weve 
Gauze Diapers. Chicopee Sales Corpora- 
tion, 40 Worth Street, New York 13, N.Y. 





and across over and over again, is 
an excellent example of a poor toy 
for stimulating activity. All the 
child can do is turn the key and 
watch the toy perform its repeti- 
tious feat. It may possibly suggest 
to him another type of toy that he 
can make from other materials, but 
as far as the one particular toy is 
concerned, nothing more is possi- 
ble; he soon loses interest in it and 
goes on to another. 

With a good toy a child can do 
many things. One activity will lead 
to another, interest is sustained and 
much is learned from the one toy. 
Many toys can be mentioned as ex- 
amples. A wagon, for instance, is 
this kind of toy. The child can ride 
in it as he can pull others in it. 
He can load his toys m it and carry 
them from place to place; he can 
play “car” in it; he can hitch his 
dog to it and have the dog pull him; 
he can help mother bring home the 
groceries in it; he can build side- 
boards for it like the ones on 
father’s trailer and carry many 
things in it that way; and there are 
many other things that he can do 
with this one toy. 

Building logs are also an example 
of a toy that can stimulate activity. 
An ordinary log cabin can be built. 
When this is finished the child may 
realize that a shed for the livestock 
which they had in log cabin days 
must also be built. Then father may 
suggest a corduroy road, The child 
builds until he has made a complete 
pioneer unit. A covered wagon is 
necessary, so with a box, wheels 
and cloth he constructs a wagon to 
go with his village. He must have 
horses to draw the wagon, so out 
come scissors and paper and tooth- 
picks. All this was stimulated by 
the use of log building blocks. 

Dolls, crayons, all kinds of 
blocks, clothespins and a multitude 
of other play materials can have the 
same power of stimulation. A good 
toy will stimulate the child’s imagi- 
nation. Try to choose one with 
which the child can do something, 
and not one that has few poten- 
tialities. 

Perhaps the most important thing 
to consider in caring for toys is a 
place to keep them and a proper 
place for each toy. Every child 
is entitled to a closet, a chest, a 
room or at least a corner of room 
in which his belongings can be put 
away and not disturbed except by 
him. As soon as he is able to under- 
stand the meaning of play and toys 
he must be taught where to keep his 
toys and how to place them. A 
toddler, when finished with his 
push and pull toy, must be taught 
where it belongs. This requires 
rigid training and patiénce on the 
part of the parents but is extremely 
important and will be of much 
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value to parent and child alike 
when he grows older. Orderliness 
taught at an early age will continue 
through life. Lack of this kind of 
teaching will also become more and 
more apparent as the child grows 
older. 

For the child in the hospital or 
sickroom a toy bag should be avail- 
able either at the foot or at the 
head of the bed, in which he can 
put all toys not in use. A bedside 
stand is also convenient. Untidy 
beds strewn with toys add to the 
child’s confusion and portray lack 
of understanding on the parent’s or 
nurse’s part. Simply because the 
child is ill and in bed is no reason 
he should feel his toys can be any 
place and every place. If he is 
well enough to play he is able to 
put things in their proper places. 
Orderliness is just as important dur- 
ing illness as at any other time, if 
not more so. Otherwise a child is 
likely to take advantage of the situa- 
tion: “When I’m sick I can do any- 
thing I feel like doing. I don’t have 
to put my toys away.” The next 
step, later, is: “Mother, I don’t feel 
well—do I have to put my things 
away?” 

Another important consideration 
in caring for toys is knowing how 
to take care of them. Before toys 
are put away they should be prop- 
erly cleaned and placed. Here are 
a few examples of what should be 
done with various materials. 

Blocks must be arranged in 
orderly fashion in their ‘box and 
the lid replaced before the box is 
put away on its shelf. Crayons 
must be put carefully in straight 
rows in the box. If any are broken 
these may be mended by encircling 
the broken area with a strip of 
glued paper. Water color boxes 
must be washed clear of color and 
the brushes washed out thoroughly 
in clear water and dried. Coloring 
books must be carefully closed, the 
pages not crumpled. Doll house 
furniture must be placed in orderly 
fashion either in the house or in a 
box. Glue and paste bottles should 
be cleaned and the lids should be 
replaced properly. Pens must be 
cleaned in water and dried. Waste 
from erasers must be brushed from 
the table and cleared away. News- 
papers should be used for protect- 
ing the table top or floor if messy 
play is anticipated, such as play 
with paints, glue, paste or saws. 
Needles should be replaced in 
needle books or cushions and scis- 
sors in their proper place with the 
blades together. 

Of course, the child should be 
taught why it is important for his 
things to be properly cared for and 
put away. All these points and 
many others must be taught as new 
activities are presented. 
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Sickness in the 


South Seas 


(Continued from page 92%) 


After each injection, the doctor 
chose a newly sterilized needle, 
spent a moment or two in friendly 
“talk-talk” with the tribesman, then 
carefully administered the drug. 
Lieutenant McIntosh studied at the 
University of ‘North Dakota before 
graduation from Rush Medical 
School, Chicago. Assisting him in 
these weekly rituals is Pharmacist’s 
Mate Second Class Toxey (cq) J. 
Bryant, U.S.N.R., 36, of Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Partly responsible for the natives’ 
confidence in the American doctor 
is Warrant Officer Emery R. E. 
Eustace of the New Guinea Volun- 
teer Rifles, of Campbelton, Adel- 
aide, South Australia. A New Guinea 
planter for more than a decade, 
Warrant Officer Eustace now is 
associated with the Australian New 
Guinea Administrative Unit which 
controls all natives within Aus- 
tralian mandated territory _ re- 
covered from the Japanese. 

After four hours and the last 
stolid, unblinking child had been 
treated, the natives gathered in the 
well kept village for a feast of 
tropical fruit, boiled rice, taro root, 
vams and freshly caught fish baked 
in large banana leaves deep in the 
smoldering ashes of the fire. 

Again the men and women sepa- 
rated. Tribal laluais, or chieftains, 
consulted with their tul-tuls, or 
police boys, on village administra- 
tion. They had counted the num- 
ber of injections by notching a long 
pole. Because so much  palaver 
must accompany dealing with the 
natives, the four hour total was only 
150. More would come in for treat- 
ment in the afternoon, they said. 

The tul-tuls knew which natives 
had finished their treatment, which 


should continue coming. Scores 
come every week anyway, just for 
the social oceasion the “shoot” 
affords. 

After lunch there was a_ burst 


of activity. Young men went out in 
outriggers with small parcels of ex- 
plosives prepared by Warrant Ofli- 
cer Eustace to blast entire schools 
of fish for food. 

The younger women, their supple 
bodies glistening, splashed along 
the shoals beyond the black sand 
beach in search of clams and mus- 
sels, tasty tidbits for the next meal. 

Through them all, Dr. McIntosh 
moved unobtrusively, noting their 
physical condition, planning their 
medical future. Uncle Sam had 
come, and with him medical care. 














Baty: I wonder if Tampax really is the 
marvelous improvement they 
say it is for monthly sanitary protection. 
Horadlf: Why not try it and find out? 
* Your reasoning mind says 
O.K. It appeals to your common sense 
... Are you hesitating only because it 
seems so different ? 
Bb . Perhaps you're right. .. Come to 
think of it, the more alert and 
progressive among my friends are the 
ones who use Tampax! 
Hors Anyway, how can all those 
millions of Tampax users 
be wrong? Especially with a doctor- 
invented product like this? 
Baty: That's a challenge ! Why should 
I be the one to hang back from 
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adopting a modern, scientific improve- 
ment? I’m going to use Tampax this 
very month! 


™~ x 


Tampax is worn internally and absorbs 
internally. Made of pure surgical cot- 
ton compressed in dainty applicators. 
Tampax is extremely compact, handy 
and comfortable. No belts, no pins, no 
external pads. Causes no bulges or ridges 
under even the sheerest dress. Quick to 
change. No external odor. No chiafing. 
Easy disposal. ..Sold in 3 sizes (Regular, 
Super, Junior) at drug stores and notion 
counters. Wholemonth’s supply will go 
into your purse. Tampax Incorporated, 
Palmer, Mass. 


ess Accepted for Advertising by the Journal of the American Medical Association 





TAMPAX INCORPORATED 
Palmer, Mass. 


HY-124-DD 


Please send me in plain wrapper a trial package 
of Tampax. I enclose 10¢ (stamps or silver) to cover 
cost of mailing. Size is checked below. 








( ) REGULAR ( ) sUPER ( ) JUNIOR 
Name _ saiisiaeia ; ih tins 
Address — en 
7 Fete SSS State 
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Third large printing 
five months after publication 


The — 
Psychology 


of Women 


A PSYCHOANALYTIC 
INTERPRETATION 
by 
HELENE DEUTSCH, M.D. 
{ssoctate Psychiatrist, Massachusetts General 


Hospital; Lecturer, Boston Psychoanalytic 
Institute 








Foreword by 
STANLEY COBB, M.D. 


Bullard Professor of Neuropathology 
Harvard University 


“This book not only will interest the psy> 
chiatrist, the psychologist, the  hysician 
and the student but may be read with 
understanding and profit by mothers and 
young women who hope to be mothers.” 

Journal of the American Medical Association 


references index $4.50 
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Out in November 


405 pages 


Personal 
Mental 
Hygiene 


THOMAS VERNER MOORE, O.S.B.. 
Ph.D., M.D. 


Professor of Psychology and Psychiatry 
Catholic University of America 


For fathers and mothers 
For sons and daughters 


Nontechnical, easy to read, rich with 
human wisdom and practical insight. 
A simple, suggestive, applied discussion 
of means of self-help toward normal 
attitudes and fruitful relationships. 

\ key to self-understanding in inner con- 
flicts and personal situational problems, 
and a stimulating guide to sound indi- 
vidual and family morale as the indis- 
pensable basis of satisfying, constructive 

living. 

index $4.00 


400 pages references 








GRUNE & STRATTON, INC. 


Publishers 


381 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
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Organizing to Help the Handi- 
capped 

By T. Arthur Turner. €loth. Price, $1.00. 
Pp. 165. Elyria, O.: 
Crippled Children, Inc., 1943. 

With public interest in the prob- 
lems of the physically handicapped 
on the increase, and with the resul- 
tant increase in the number of 
volunteer workers, this guide will 
be helpful and timely for lay and 
professional workers in voluntary 
associations for the crippled. Herein 
are outlined: (1) the public pro- 
grams now in operation for the 
physical, vocational and educa- 
tional benefit of crippled children; 
(2) the programs of state and local 
associations and their relation to 
government agencies in the same 
field, and (3) the structure and 
administration of associations for 
the physically handicapped. There 
is an excellent bibliography. The 
author has brought between the 
covers of one volume much valuable 
and informative material. The book 
is easily readable, and an attitude of 
objectivity has been maintained 


throughout. Perer J. A. Cusack. 


Principles of Nutrition and Nutri- 
tive Value of Food 

By Henry C. Sherman. Paper. Pp. 40. 
United States Department of Agriculture 
Publication No. 546, 1944. 

This booklet is a condensed and 
simplified presentation of the im- 
portant facts relating to nutrition 
which are discussed at greater 
length in the numerous texts writ- 
ten by this recognized authority. 
This publication stands out among 
many others now available because 
of the utter simplicity of style and 
the conciseness of presentation. The 
use of numerous illustrative exam- 
ples and comparisons in the text as 
well as tables and figures for refer- 
ence definitely adds to the value of 
the work. 

The title accurately describes the 
material covered. Following the 
introductory description of energy 
requirements, the basic food ele- 


National Society for 
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NEW BOOKS 
ON 
HEALTH 


ments, minerals, and then the vita- 
mins essential to man are con- 
sidered. Subsequently the various 
food groups are taken up, particu- 
larly with respect to the contribu- 
tion which each class of food makes 
to the well rounded diet. The need 
for increased consumption of cer- 
tain of the protective foods, as re- 
vealed by dietary surveys, is pointed 
out and the benefits that an im- 
proved nutrition has to offer in the 


way of increased efficiency with 
greater and longer enjoyment of 


life are discussed. 

This presentation of the sum and 
substance of modern nutrition 
should have wide usefulness be- 
cause of its general appeal to all 
types of readers. The content of 


scientific facts should interest the 
professional reader, yet not con- 
fuse the less well informed. The 


booklet can be particularly recom- 
mended as excellent teaching ma- 
terial for elementary nutrition 
work. GEORGE K., ANDERSON, M.D. 


Home-Built Electric Dehydrater 

United States Department of Agriculture 
Publication, 1944. 

This publication describes in de- 
tail the materials and layout for the 
building of a home made food de- 
hydrator. Step by step instructions 
are given for assembling the drier, 
with its eight wire mesh trays and 
thermostatically controlled electric 
heating unit capable of maintain- 
ing a temperature of 150 F. Most 
of the materials should be avail- 
able at present, although the elec- 
trical equipment consisting of a 
% h.p. motor, thermostat, wiring 
and heating elements might prove 
difficult to obtain. Any home me- 
chanic should have no_ trouble 
building this box. 

Directions for preparing the 
fruits and vegetables suitable for 
processing in the drier are included 
in the pamphlet. Sulfuring of light 
colored fruits to prevent darkening 
and steaming of vegetables to in- 
activate enzymes are advised. Dry- 
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ness tests are given for the numer- 
ous kinds of foods recommended 
for drying. The directions provide 
an adequate guide to assist the 
ingenious home maker in_ the 
preservation of surplus fruits and 
vegetables. Grorce K. ANpERsoN, M.D. 


Understanding the Young Child 


By William FE. Blatz, Ph.D. Cloth. Price, 
$2.50. Pp. 278. New York: William Mor- 
row and Company, 1944. 

This book by the well known 
professor of child psychology of the 
University of Toronto is written 
“primarily for parents and for any 
who help parents in the important 
task of child rearing.” The author 
particularly had in mind the train- 
ing of students in a nursery train- 
ing school in London staffed by 
Canadian educators and psycholo- 
gists who were offering their aid 
in meeting the wartime-created 
problems in the care of children. 
It is a systematic and well organ- 
ized presentation of the develop- 
ment of the young child, in keeping 
with the author’s earlier excellent 
publications. It is written, as is to 
be expected, primarily from the 
point of view of the educator and is 
more useful to the student in the 
field of education than to parents. 

Since the author specifically re- 
pudiates psychoanalytic concepts of 
child development, it is not sur- 
prising that the work seems a bit 
thin with respect to the discussion 
of the fundamental interplay of 
child and parent and the meaning 
of this relationship in child devel- 
opment. From the point of view 
of the reviewer, this imposes a seri- 
ous limitation on the usefulness of 
the work. Nevertheless, the author’s 
wide educational experience and 
his great familiarity with the child 
in the nursery school are abun- 
dantly reflected so that the student 
in education will find much to 
reward him in reading the book. 

GeorGE J, Monr, M.D. 


Healthful Living for Nurses 


By Harold S. Diehl, M.D., and Ruth E. 
Boynton, M.D. Cloth. 
534. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1944, 

This book is an excellent guide 
to personal and community health 
and may well be recommended to 
every nurse in the profession. The 
authors cite clearly the essential 
standards for the maintenance of 
good health. They give the reader 
a pattern for analyzing facts and 
superstitions. By means of this 
material it is possible for the stu- 
dent to understand the scientific 
principles which govern healthful 
living. A great deal of useful ma- 


Price, $2.50. Pp, 
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That Touch of Individualism 


A woman makes a fundamental mistake when she 
copies another instead of studying her own charac- 
teristics and creating in her manner and appearance a 
touch of individualism that transcends mere prettiness. 
Unless animated with personality, prettiness can be 
a disappointing quality. 

We see a rose, and almost instinctively we are moved to 
inhale its fragrance. Sometimes we are disappointed to find 
that for all its structural beauty the rose has little or no 
perfume; it lacks personality; it might as well be artificial. 

When a woman lacks personality we think of her as being 
colorless, for color is the most outstanding visual aspect of 
personality. For this reason great care should be given to the 
selection of make-up preparations. 

Suitably selected and artistically applied, make-up—rouge, 
powder, lipstick, etc.—imparts animation as well as color, for 
in a fine sense the two are synonymous. When selecting make- 
up, personal characteristics should be studied with view to 
enhancing your visual personality through the medium of a 
color scheme that is at once natural-looking and individualistic. 

It is said that one of the secrets of success is to be your- 
self under any circumstances,—but be yourself to the full extent 
of your capacity to be charming and interesting. 

Luzier’s Service is dedicated to you, the Individual. It 
is made available to you by cosmetic consultants who help 
you select beauty aids suited to your requirements, with 
view to creating for you that desirable touch of individualism. 


Luzier’s, Inc.. Makers of Fine Cosmetics & Perfumes 
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New Cream 


Deodorant 
Safely helps 


Stop Perspiration 


cnet O8 4 PiFung oO 


"Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 


ras ‘one risen woes 

1. Does not irritate skin. Does not rot 
dresses and men’s shirts. 

2. Prevents under-arm odor. Helps 
stop perspiration safely. 

3. A pure, white, antiseptic, stainless 
vanishing cream. 

4. No waiting to dry. Can be used 
right after shaving. 

S. Arrid has beenawarded the Approval 
Seal of the American Institute of 
Laundering for being harmless to 
fabric. Use Arrid regularly. 


396 ; 


Buy a jar of ARRID today at any 
store which sells toilet goods 


Also 59¢ jars 





PSYCHOLOGY or 
-apaiiat 19,4 


by HAVELOCK ELLIS 


ps YCMOLOGY 
|siqrrvocx 105 SEX one vol e unabridged 









, PARTIAL CONTENTS 
© “BEST OF ALL -f @ The Art of Love 
, ors 2 Sex in Marriage 
AVAILABLE B % @ Sexual Adjustments 
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— HYGENA i Abnormalities 
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@ Age aes the Sexual 
mpulse 
nomen EOL Sex Lite of Unmarried 
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389 Pages—PRICE $3.00 (postage free) 
5-DAY MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
if over 21, order book at once 
Emerson Books, Inc.,Dept.429-C,251 W. 19 St. N.Y.11 
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Rest Cures for “Convoy 
Fatigue” 


(Continued from page 915) 


ing may be used as a final test of 
recovery in the Rest Centers for 
seamen who have had convoy 
fatigue. The film contains bits of 
many bombings, with lots of real 
battle noises, and has been put 
together just to test the seamen’s 
nerves when the doctor thinks he 
is ready for it. 

Some seamen are in a fairly 
jittery state when they arrive at 
the Rest Centers, according to Dr. 
Powdermaker. But their industry- 
related activities successfully sup- 
plement the medical and psycho- 
therapeutic treatment. “The final 
index of the success of this work,” 
said Dr. Powdermaker, “is when the 
seamen start taking part in the edu- 
cational work that goes with the 
psychologic first aid, such. as han- 
dling lifeboats, learning to swim 
and studying first aid. The cen- 
ter’s final success is apparent, too, 
when seamen start making things 
to take back to sea with them, such 
as wallets and ditty (carry-all) 
bags.” 

Seamen in the Rest Centers are 
also given material with which to 
make things, and they do wood. 
burning, wood carving and metal 
work, weave belts and make ship 
models. 

Important emphasis is given in 
the Rest Centers to human relation- 
ships, in the belief that these will 
return to the seamen some of the 
confidence that his war experiences 
may have taken from him. As Dr. 
Powdermaker explains this, “The 
sea in peacetime is the place where 
the seaman is at home. Many sea- 
men have been at sea for years, and 
the sea is the place where they 
are most comfortable. Suddenly the 
sea, his refuge, becomes a source of 
potential and real dangers and a 
source of inner conflict. As one 
man said, ‘The sea isn’t kind to me 
any more.’ ” 

The Rest Centers have found that 
friendliness from people living in 
towns where the Rest Centers are 
located has contributed greatly to 
the seamen’s rehabilitation. At Glad- 
stone, N. J., neighborhood women 
have organized groups, and they 
give parties, bake birthday cakes, 
give dances and put on amateur 
theatricals, bingo games and other 
recreations. Similar friendliness is 
shown by Oyster Bay residents and 
by people living near the Rest Cen- 
ler in San Mateo County. Some 
people show their private movies at 
the centers. The seyen Rest Centers 
for merchant seamen are located at 
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HELP 
buy a 


battleship / 





Meet John S— 


John works at an  elec- 
tronics plant on Long 
Island, and makes $85 a 
week. Almost 16% of it 
goes into War Bonds. 

John is typical of more 
than 27 million Americans 
on the Payroll Savings Plan 
who, every single month, 
put a half a BILLION dol- 
lars into War Bonds. That’s 
enough to buy one of those 
hundred-million-dollar bat- 
tleships every week, with 
enough money for an air- 
craft carrier and three or 
four cruisers left over. 


Now 
Speed 
the 
Victory! 


You’ve 
Backed 
the 
Attack — 
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PURE CITRUS JUICES 


rich in dextrose 


I Chillips 


PURE CITRUS JUICES 


Pressed from top grade, 
flavorsome, sun-ripened fruit, 
Dr. Phillips’ orange, grape- 
fruit and blended orange and 
grapefruit juices taste good, 
D contain vitamins A, B and C, 
and, beyond that, are 

rich in dextrose, FOOD- 
ENERGY SUGAR. 


DR. P. PHILLIPS CANNING CO. + ORLANDO, FLA. 









THAT COUNTRY 
FRESH FLAVOR! 


Durkee’s Margarine is so 
sweet, so mild, so coun- 
try-fresh in flavor that it 
improves all foods—in 
them and on them! En- 
riched with Vitamin A! 
Durkee Famous Foods, 
Chicago, I11., Norwalk, O. 


FOR COOKING 
BAKING, FRYING 
SPREAD FOR BREAD 











Packs A War Punch! 
Waste paper is a 
vital weapon of 
war. Every single 
piece of paper 
and paperboard 
(cardboard, box- 
board) saved 
means just that 
much more am- 
munition for our 
invasion forces. 
Help save some 
boy’s life. 




















Read . 
Sleep 
Travel jp 2 4 a 

Comfort ~ a 

Thompson's 

Nek-Eez 
Pillow ‘ — 


it supports 
relieves strain on 
stays in place. 
and those unable to 
readers and chair 
Send post card for folder and prices. 


Recommended by physicians because 
the head in natural position; 
neck; eases sore neck muscles; 
Brings eomfort to travelers, 
sleep lying down. Fine for 
nappers. 

THOMPSON'S NEK-EEZ CO. 


5422-B Neosho St. St. Louis (9), Mo. 
































Sands Point, L. I.; Oyster Bay, L. 


Gladstone, N. J.; Bay Ridge, Ay 
Pass Christian, Miss.; Millbrae, 
Calif., and Santa Monica, Calif. 


Experiments in educational work 
with psychologic orientation have 
already been made by many edu- 
cational groups and by some indi- 
vidual physicians. It is believed 
that after the war, this kind of 
work can be used to benefit many 
thousands of civilians already pos- 
sessed, or potentially capable, of 
neurosis, if some of the experiences 
resulting from war medical treat- 
ment are followed. 

“The experience of doctors at the 
Rest Centers has led them to believe 
that group therapy, which was used 
to some extent in civilian practice 
before the war, can have a much 
wider significance,” says Dr. .Pow- 
dermaker. “Work at the Rest Cen- 
ters has not shown that neuroses, 
either in civilians or in war casual- 
ties, can be cured by education, or 
even that they may be benefited by 


it. But the experience in group 
therapy has led Rest Center doc- 
tors to believe it probable—though 


not proved—that educational work 
similar to that undertaken at the 
centers will have preventive value.” 

People who have contributed io 
community war funds for the Na- 
tional War Fund can be proud to 
know that they have helped make 
these Rest Centers possible. 





Help for Vets 


(Continued from page 892) 


The medical divisions of the armed 
forces give excellent services in re- 
storing as fully as possible the 
health of men who are wounded, 
but the restoration may be incom- 
plete when he returns in case of 
nervousness, severe wounds or some 
other ailments which are long and 
drawn out. In fact, many men are 
discharged during convalescence so 
that they may have the invigorating 
benelits of home, friends and a con- 
genial job. Professional help should 
be obtained. Problems should not 
be allowed to drag on. Most ner- 
vous ailments respond well to treat- 
ment. Social workers can help with 
family and social adjustments, voca- 
tional counselors can aid in the 
choice of training or employment. 

10. Let your own faith and spirit 


be your chief stock in trade. He 
needs chiefly an encouraging on- 


looker and a traveling companion. 
He has to make his own way, but 
he will get on faster if he knows 
you are betting on him and if he 
sees that you enjoy even his small 
successes. 


| 
| 
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YOUR BABY NEEDS 
S TYPES OF SHOES 





From first kicks through first 
steps your baby's feet go 
through five stages of develop- | 
ment. That’s why Trimfoot 
shoes are designed to protect 
foot health at every stage. 


There are Trimfoot Baby Deer 
Shoes for KICKERS, CREEPERS, 
CRAWLERS, TRAINERS...and | 
Trimfoot Pre-Schoo! Shoes for | 
WALKERS. | 
Moderately priced — $1.00 to 
$2.85. Scientifically fitted at 
shoe or department stores. \ 
FREE! Valuable booklet,""Care 
* Growing Feet.’’ Write Dept. / 
3, Trimfoot Company, Farm ( 
ington, Missouri 
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PRE-SCHOOL 
SHOES 


CABY DEER 
SWOES 


pp yevou babya 
head Start with 





You'll find hea in the design of Lullabye 
furniture that build sound bodies, develop child 
character... and make mother’s work easier too. 
See these attractive practical cribs and child groups 
at leading stores everywhere, or send 10c for en- 
tertaining nursery booklet, “Tt’s Lullabye Time.’ 

LULLABYE FURNITURE CORPORATION 


Dept. 5124, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


O04 LABE 


SINCE 


CHILOREN 











TAYLOR-TOT! 


| LOVE MINE. USE IT 





SEE YOUR DEALER 
OR WRITE 
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| BABY’S 
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If new white shoes are not available don’t 
crowd baby’s feet into the old ones. Take 
brown or black, because outgrown shoes 
RUIN baby feet. White shoes are scarce, 
because the chemicals are desperately needed 
for the war. 


No need to pay a high price. WEE WALKER 
Shoes avoid unnecessary costliness and con- 
centrate on foot health. No shoes at any 
price are better designed for normal baby 
feet. Thousands of doctors prescribe WEE 
WALKERS because they correctly and 
sensibly meet baby’s needs. Ask your doctor. 


See these correct, moderately priced WEE 
WALKERS... compare them... in infants’ 
department of these low profit stores. ( Birth 
to size 10), 

W.T7.GrantCo. §&.S.KresgeCo. J, 43. Newberry Co. 
H.L. Green Co., Inc. Kinney Shoe Stores 
McCrory Stores Schulte-United F. & W. Grand 
Metropolitan Chain Stores, Inc. 1. Silver & Bros. 
Charites Stores Co. Grand Silver Co. Scott Stores 

McLellan Stores 


FREE: Pamphlet, ‘Look At Your Baby's Feet.” 

* Contains valuable information and meas- 

uring scale to determine size needed. Write Moran 
Shoe Co., Dept. H, Carlyle, Ill. 
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BABY? © 


Startright withHygeia 
Nursing Bottles. Easy ~ 
to clean—wide mouth 
and rounded interior corners have nocrevices 
where germs can hide. Red measuring scale 
aids in correct filling. Wide base prevents 
tipping. Tapered shape helps baby get last 
drop of formula. 

Famous breast-shaped nipple with patented 
air-vent permits steady flow, prevents “wind- 
sucking.” Cap keeps nipples and formula 
germ-free for storing or out-of-home feeding. 
New Complete Package 
Ask your druggist for 
Hygeia’s new package 
containing Bottle, Nip- 
e ple, and Cap. No extra 
cost. 


HyGej3 
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Music 


(Continued from page 897) 


of blood vessels, skin and muscles, 
deeper respiration and a feeling of 
well-being. 

Music can produce similar effects, 
but when it is indulged in to ex- 
cess without intellectual discipline, 
it can fatigue the nervous system 
and even cause fainting and con- 
vulsions. Undisciplined indulgence 
in emotional outbursts is accom- 
panied by harmful physical effects. 
Many musical performers could use 
their art to better advantage if they 
were aware of these truths. Such 
“temperamental” manifestations are 
a perversion of the very art they 
are attempting to glorify. 

Music which evokes the normal 
beneficial emotions makes for 
health and happiness, according to 
Dr. Agnes Savill. Great music and 
literature are not the type that pro- 
duce fear, anxiety, depression or 
selfish excitement. In its appeal to 
the emotions, music can modify 
moods, most essential in therapy. 

The chief psychologic attribute 
of music is the ability to command 
attention and increase its span. 
Severe mental derangement makes 
concentration difficult. In many 
cases, music is the only agent which 
will attract attention. Patients suf- 
fering from mental or physical ail- 
ments are generally so engrossed 
with their own troubles and dis- 
comforts that anything which will 
detract their attention from them- 
selves will give relief. By substi- 
tuting wholesome feelings for mor- 


bid ones, music exercises a power - 


of diversion. 
/ Music’s capacity to stimulate in- 
tellectual activity has great thera- 
peutic value, as has its power to 
stimulate pictures or imagery. The 
various elements or counterparts of 
music, such as rhythm, tone and 
expression, each exercise a_ pro- 
found influence. Rhythm is funda- 
mental to life in all its forms. All 
nature has rhythm. The sun, the 
moon, the tide, the stars and the 
seasons all move in regularity, just 
as do the heart beats and respira- 
tion of man and of animals. Each 
individual has a certain rhythm of 
labor, some fast, some slow, and 
the efficient worker, on discovering 
his speed, can accomplish much 
more if he does not either hurry or 
tarry. Work songs have a definite 
place in industry; any physical 
labor is lightened if done rhythmi- 
cally. F 

Nature demands regularity or 
rhythm in order to maintain health 
and well-being. The more man 
works and plays harmoniously with 
the natural rhythm of his body the 
more he can accomplish. Rhythm 
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appeals to the esthetic sense; it 
influences the character for good; 
it is present in all art forms. 

Is it any wonder then that we 
respond to the rhythm of music? 
It is elemental and brings a feeling 
of security and repose, when it is 
regular and not too loud. The pat- 
ter of rain or the low hum of bees 
can lull one to sleep. Lack of 
rhythm can cause mental unrest 
and great discomfort to a sensitive 
nature; it may even have a harm- 
ful effect on the nervous system. 
The tick of a metronome can be 
used for medical purposes to induce 
hypnotism or to implant suggestions 
in the subconscious mind. Know- 
ing these fundamental principles of 
rhythm, we can understand the 
primitive use of drumbeats and 
incantations to cure disease. And 
prinitive man, being much closer 
to nature, was much more suscepti- 
ble to elemental influences than we 
are today. 

esides the physiologic and psy- 
chologic explanations of the effects 
of music, certain other physical 
aspects cannot be ignored. Sound 
is produced by regular vibration, 
which, like rhythm, is common to 
all nature. Pitch in music is based 
on strict laws of mathematics which 
were discovered by Pythagoras, the 
ancient Greek, who first tuned the 
scale according to the ratio of inter- 
vals. He believed that all good 
things were the expression of 
numerical harmony; that, therefore, 
the healing properties of music 
were due to regular vibrations; that 
malady was due to discord or 
irregularity; and that music, by 
substituting regular vibrations, re- 
stored health. 

“Music has a definite place in the 
management of the traumatic neu- 
rosis of war. The music prescrip- 
tion must be written by a psychi- 
atrist who has a clear understand- 
ing and knowledge of the mental 
and emotional mechanisms. Then 
the musician must ‘fill’ these pre- 
scriptions after the manner of a 
pharmacist. ‘Canned’ music can- 
not completely replace the living 
musician, because the constant 
variations in the reactions of the 
patients, in their feeling and mood, 
demand special attention and spe- 
cial care,” an authority states. “The 
personality of the musician means a 
great deal. It adds reality and inti- 
macy which only human beings can 
bring into a situation and which 
‘canned’ music fails to offer.” 

The social effects of music have 
been developed by Dr. Van de Wall 
in his well known book, “Music in 
Institutions.” The powers of music 
to create friendliness and good fel- 
lowship are indisputable. Music is 
a means of communion, a common 
meeting ground for those of widely 
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divergent backgrounds and _inter- 
ests; it is an agreeable mode of 
social contact. In institutions where 
small family groups do not exist 
and there is a decided lack of the 
affection and security that family 
life brings, the necessity for music 
is imperative. 

The happiness, health and mental 
Vhygiene of any person is greatly 
dependent on his ability to get 
along with others. Any method or 
means that makes for better under- 
standing and tolerance is of great 
value. Music, in dissolving discord 
and in appealing to the better emo- 
tions, has a great socializing influ- 
ence. 

Army officers, quick to recognize 
and utilize any agency for the re- 
habilitation of war casualties, are 
instituting music programs just as 
fast as facilities will permit. The 
American Red Cross is supplying 
léaders, instruments and entertain- 
ers of all kinds to convalescents 
through cooperation with various 
agencies such as the National Feder- 
ation of Music Clubs, which is also 
developing a fourfold program to 
supply musicians to hospitals on 
request of the doctors. 

Musicians and actors, known for 
their generosity in contributing 
their talent for any good cause, have 
been just as ready to respond to the 
‘all of Uncle Sam’s boys. The San 
Francisco Bay Area, for example, 
has a well organized Armed Forces 
Entertainment Committee, repre- 
senting the Coast Guard, Navy, 
Army and Marine Corps, to utilize 
amateur and professional talent in 
the many camps and_ hospitals 
nearby. In any area where large 
numbers are to be served and many 
requests met, some system is neces- 
sary to avoiu confusion and dupli- 
cation. The monthly reports of ac- 
tivities of this Armed Forces Enter- 
tainment Committee should offer 
great help to other communities 
with similar problems. 

The entertainment phase of music 
for convalescents and ambulatory 
patients has a definite value which 
cannot be overestimated; however, 
these recreation and entertainment 
types should not be confused with 
musical therapy, which is a distinct 
scientific approach to be handled 
with great care and only under the 
guidance of a physician. Dr. Van 
de Wall in a recent speech to the 
Music Teachers National Associa- 
tion warned, “We musicians have 
to take care that, in our desire to 
be of service to the sick and the 
hospitals, we do not exaggerate in 
our own minds and toward others 
the specific therapeutic significance 
which our musical efforts might 
have in the medical treatment of 
these patients. The therapeutic use 
of music is a medical problem), 


Definite progress will not be made 
before medical research will define 
the function of music as therapy. 
“Therapy is a medically stand- 
ardized and recognized technic of 
using certain mediums for medical 
purposes. Only extensive medical 
research can yield the knowledge 
which is essential to define and de- 
scribe authoritatively the functions 
and the limitations of the use of 
music in the treatment of illnesses 
and the care of the sick. Not before 
that knowledge is available, and 
qualified persons have received the 
technical training needed to give 
that knowledge practical applica- 
tion under proper medical control, 
will it be legitimate to use the terms 


‘musical therapy’ and ‘musical 
therapist.’ 
“In the meanwhile there is no 


reason why musicians should not 
continue to give such musical ser- 
vice to the hospitals as medical 
administrators and physicians wish 
them to render, provided that the 
work is done under proper medical 
supervision. Many hospital super- 
intendents want even more music 
than they can make available today. 
There are plenty of administrators 
who would put sums for music in 
their budgets if there had been de- 
veloped a genuine musical therapy 
and adequately trained people to 
apply it.” 

The National Music Council, com- 
posed of forty musical associations 
of national scope and activity, is 
just finishing a report on the use of 
music in hospitals. The question- 
naire for this survey, the first of 
its kind to be made, was sent to 
every important hospital in the 
country treating mental and ner- 
vous patients. An _ astonishingly 
large number of replies have been 
received from the medical directors 
of these hospitals. Almost unani- 
mously they report the use of music 
in one form or another. Many of 
the physicians in charge of this 
group of hospitals consider that 
music has a definite therapeutic as 
well as recreational effect on the 
patients. The need for an increased 
number of competent musical work- 
ers in hospitals is much in evi- 
dence. This need has been empha- 
sized by the large number of service 
men who are being released from 
active duty in the armed forces on 
account of mental ailments. 

With the attention of the nation 
now being focused on the rehabili- 
tation of our war casualties, is it 
not reasonable to expect musicians, 
psychiatrists and educators to de- 
velop new technics and scientific 
evaluations for these mysterious 
powers of an art known and prac- 
ticed by man even before the dawn 
of civilization? 
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Especially Adapted to 


CARDIAC 
and ASTHMATIC 
CHILDREN 
Coeducational - 6 to 18 
Country - By Day 
and Boarding 


Ina M. Richter, M.D., Dir., Santa Barbara, Calif. 





SPEECH DEFECTS ¢3%.%%re0 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR VOICE DISORDERS 


Acute spasmodic stuttering and loss of voice in adults 
can be corrected and fear of speaking in public re 
moved. Speech developed in backward children En 
dowed residential institute. International reputatior 
Dr. Frederick Martin, Martin Hall, Box H, Bristol 
Rhode Island. 














Home and school for 


Beverly Farm, Inc. Home eh 


children and adults Successful social and educationa 
t 





adjustments Occupational therapy Dept. for bir 
injury cases Healthfully situated on 220-acre tract 
1 hr. from St. Louis 7 well-equipped buildings, gyw 
nasium 45th year Catalog Groves Blake Smiti 
M.D., Supt., Box H, Godfrey, Il 

Social & 
The Mary E. Pogue School =\: 


tional Adjustment for exceptional children all ages 
Visit the school specializing in work leading to more 
normal living Beautiful grounds Home atmosphere 
Separate buildings for boys and girls Catalog 
80 Geneva Road, Wheaton (Near Chicago), III. 


@ TROWBRIDGE TRAINING SCHOOL @ 


Home school for nervous, backward children. “‘Best in the 
West.’’ Beautiful buildings. Spacious grounds. Experienc« 

teachers. Individual supervision. Resident physician. Farp)- 
ment limited. Endorsed by physicians, educators. Booklet 
E. Haydn Trowbridge,M.D.,1810 Bryant Bidg.,Kansas City,Mo 








BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 








lication - °° 
A Hot APP’ N-1-G-H-T 


—if needed 


OVR-NITE 









Reg. U.S.P.0 
For personal application of 
heat without use of electricity 
or heating of water. For the 
invalid or quick application of heat in an emer 
gency. Ready for use in less than 5 minutes by 
adding 1 ounce of cold water which is completely 
absorbed by contents—no possibility of leakage. 
Its maximum temperature is 170° which it holds 
for about 9 hours. If heat is not needed for this 
length of time open flap in cover and it will cool 
in 1 hour which saves the heating hours of pad 
Pad is pliable and can be adjusted to any part 
of limbs or body. 

Guaranteed against deterioration by age and to 
give 110 to 120 hours’ heat in consecutive or 
periodic heatings of 9 to 12 hours each. 

Price of pad with durable rubberized fabric cover 95¢ 
prepaid. Additional pads without cover 75¢ prepaid. 


GEORGE J. YORE & CO.,. Sole Manufacturers 
R. 2025, Board of trade Bidg., Chicago 4, Illinois 
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NOTHER step in the emancipa- 

tion of pregnant women was 
taken a few weeks ago when The 
Journal of the American Medical 
Association reported that traveling 
does not add greatly to the chances 
of having a miscarriage. This belief 
has been firmly rooted in the minds 
of most women and, it should be 
added, many doctors, but it didn’t 
stand up in- studies comparing 
results with 289 traveling and 467 
nontraveling women cared for at 
one clinic. The clinic was ideally 
located for such a study; it was on 
an island 127 miles from the main- 
land and connected only by a rough, 
bumpy, asphalt highway over which 
all the women who wanted to go 
anywhere had to travel by bus or 
ear. If they could stand that trip, 
the report clearly implies, they 
could stand anything. 

Such factors as the length of preg- 
nancy, time of the month and indi- 
vidual history, including the num- 
ber of previous pregnancies, were 
all carefully analyzed in connection 
with the final result (5.6 per cent of 
untimely births among the travelers; 
17.9 per cent among the stay-at- 
homes!). The principal argument 
against traveling during pregnancy, 
The Journal concludes, is that it 
entails the possibility that an ex- 
pectant mother may need medical 
care quickly, wherever she happens 
to be, and not be able to get it soon 
enough. “Transportation alone did 
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not predispose to abortion except in 
one case in the series,” The Journal 
adds. The one case, it turns out, 
involved a woman who was riding a 
motorcycle a few hours before her 
miscarriage. 





EOPLE who smoke and eat at the same 

time can stop worrying about dropping 
ashes on their food. The ash may contain 
traces of lead, arsenic or carbon, a recent 
medical article says, but not in enough 
quantity to do any harm. The partially 
burned tobacco behind the ash, however, is 
another story. When this material gets into 
food there’s likely to be trouble. Nicotine 
poisoning, sometimes resulting in death, has 
been known to follow the contamination of 
food with this unburned tobacco. 
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ETANUS is caused by a germ 

whose spore may live for years 
in the soil and is found most often 
in soil fertilized with manure. 
When it gets into the blood stream, 
as it commonly does when cuts or 
scratches are contaminated with 
dirt, the tetanus spore becomes ac- 
tive and releases a poison, or toxin, 
which attacks the nervous system 
and may cause spasm of the muscles 
or paralysis. Frequently the spasm 
occurs in muscles controling mo- 
tion of the jaw—hence, of course, 
the familiar name, lockjaw. 

Tetanus used to cause more war 
deaths than gunshot wounds, but 
in World War I it lost ground as a 
killer because Army doctors gave 
every wounded man a_ shot of 
tetanus antitoxin. There were loop- 
holes in this plan—sometimes the 
shot was given too late to help and 
sometimes it was overlooked—but 
on the whole it worked. In this 
war, all fighting men get immuniz- 
ing injections of tetanus toxoid as 
soon as possible after their induc- 
tion into service. Result: Tetanus 
has been eliminated. According to 
a recent report released by the Sur- 
geon General of the Army, not a 
single case of tetanus has been re- 
ported among vaccinated troops; 
the few scattered cases which have 
occurred have developed before the 
series of three injections could be 


completed. 
* * * 
HE fact that 


childless women 


who adopt babies sometimes be- 
come fertile after the adoption ap- 
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peals strongly to our feeling for the 
myst rious. But, doctors say, there’s 
probably nothing in it. Admitting 
that it would be hard to prove either 
way, medical authorities point out 
that if it were possible to compare 
the incidence of pregnancy among 
previously sterile women who adopt 
babies with the incidence of preg- 
nancy among previously _ sterile 
women who don’t, the results 
would undoubtedly be about the 
same. “If a woman who has been 
sterile for some years adopts an 
infant and subsequently becomes 
pregnant, it strikes every one as a 
startling event and is long remem- 
bered,” The Journal of the Ameri- 
‘an Medical Association says in 
answer to an inquiry on the subject. 
“On the other hand, if the same 
woman had not adopted an infant 
and had become pregnant, the 
occurrence would be much _ less 
dramatic and few people would pay 
much attention to it.” 





EAR an overcoat and earmuffs 

around the house if you have 
to when the weather gets cold, but 
for goodness’ sake don’t try to heat 
your home with the gas stove or 
anything else except the regular 
heating plant—and make sure the 


plant’s in good working order. 
That’s the inescapable lesson in 


a report from the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company analyzing 
deaths from accidental gas poison- 
ing during the last year. Impro- 
vised heating arrangements _ at- 
tributable to fuel shortages were 
responsible in large part for the 
30 per cent increase in such deaths 
last year over the previous year, 
the report said. Important among 
the other causes of gas accident 
deaths were gases escaping from 
coal furnaces through faulty flues 
and carbon monoxide leaking from 
automobile engines through defec- 
tive exhaust lines, 
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HE safest person in the United States 

is a little girl 9¥2 years old who lives 
in Connecticut. This improbable-sounding 
fact emerges from accident statistics com- 
piled by the National Safety Council. The 
figures prove that Connecticut is the safest 
state in the union, that the age group from 
5 to 14 has the lowest accident rate, and 
that little girls get hurt less often than 
little boys—a truth which will find immedi- 
ate acceptance with everybody except the 
parents of little girls. 


—R. M. CUNNINGHAM Jr. 
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Salter, Lawrence C.: Epics of courage, 116 


Sanatorium care, if it happens to you, [Law- 
ton] 360 
the seashore can make you well, [Gubin] 668 
Save soap! [Davison] 352 
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Saving food is every one’s job, [Jones] 446 
Saving heat, how to keep warm in winter 
[Shimer] 102 
Schorer, Annette 0.: Ersatz for babies, 148 
Scheer, Henry 1.: Low back pain, 746 
What to do about sore feet, 418 
Schifferes, Justus J.: Involuntary 
more deadly than war, 590 
Schireson, king of the quacks, [Maris] 414 
School health program, [Lawson] 824 
School health, child care center, [Simmons] 
428 
a comprehensive school health plan, [Far- 
nam] 340 
education and medicine join hands, [Goffin] 


suicide 


the health of American youth, (E) 895 
radio health broadcasts, (E) 733 
wartime problems of children, [Beals] 268 
your child as a high school citizen, [McVey] 
662 
Schweisheimer, Waldemar: Dropsy, 760 
Science photographs the borderline of life, 187 
Scientific exhibits, doctors in scientific meet- 
ings, [O’Nelil] 598 
Scientific medicine, some medical advances in 
1943, (E) 95 
Scientific truth, [McReynolds] 836 
Scruggs, Anderson M.: Portrait of an extro 
vert, 879 
Sears, John B., and Starr, Arnold: 
your convalescence, 588 
Seashore can make you well, [Gubin] 668 
Selective Service, are we fit or are we not? 
{Sensenich] 910 
“the $35,000 question,” [O’Neil] 258 
Self medication, drugs are dynamite! [Smith] 


920 

Senility, (Q&A) 700 

Sensations, (Q&A) 538 

Sensenich, R. L.: Are we fit or are we not? 
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Streamline 


Sex stimulation, (Q&A) 942 
Shahovitch, Gladys P.: Lice— the 
enemy of man, 176 
Sharp eyes for battle, [Tillyer] 38 
Shaw, Roger M.: Be glad your child is bril 
liant, 70 
Shimer, May Brown: How to keep warm in 
winter, 102 
Rationing for the baby, 64 
Shoulder and arm exercises, 32 
Show globes, (H in H) 400 
Sick bay, [Hallman] 678 
Sickness in the south seas, [Waindel] 922 
Significance of swing, [Rosenheim] 674 
Simmons, Hazel L.: Child care center, 428 
Skin disease, (Q&A) 942 
Skin, cleansing creams and lotions, [Goodman] 
916 
cold cream, [Goodman] 821 
Slattery, Harry: Electricity in your postwar 
home, 582 
Smallpox, the vanishing scar, [Knisely] 342 
Smith, Austin E.: The beaten child, 386 
Doctors say, 658 
Drugs are dynamite! 920 
Smoking, (H in H) 720 
Smoking, the facts about smoking, [Maris] 740 
Soap, save soap! [Davison] 352 
Social adjustments, significance of 
[Rosenheim] 674 
Socialized medicine, a doctor looks at medical 
economics, [Lee] 20 
planning for medical service, (E) 253 
Sodium bicarbonate and sulfadiazine, (N) 152 
Some medical advances in 1943, (E) 95 
Sons of victory, [Nichols] 748 
Soul medicine for veterans, [Keagle] 30 
Soybean products, make way for soy in your 
diet, [Anderson] 525 
Specific gravity, body density and health, 
[Reichert] 586 ; 
Speech correction, stuttering, [Belgum] 346 
Speech is important, [Ryan] 306 
Stedman, Margaret: There are no cripples in 
wartime, 750 
The war on malaria, 338 
Steincrohn, Peter J.: Your heart’s in your 
own hands, 334 
Stern, Edith M.: 
minds, 194 
Strabismus, protect young eyes! [Lane] 254 
Straight talk about sick minds, [Stern] 194 
Streamline your convalescence, [Sears and 
Starr] 588 
Stuttering, [Belgum] 346 
Sulfadiazine, sodium bicarbonate and sulfadi- 
azine, (N) 152 
Sulfa drugs and penicillin, [Geiling] 580 
Sulfonamides, the sulfa drugs and penicillin, 
{Geiling] 580 
Surgery heals the scars of war, [Brown and 
Lumsden] 26 
Surgery, safe for surgery, [Gross] 97 
streamline your convalescence, [Sears and 
Starr) 588 
tantalum repairs war wounds, [Gross] 438 
Sutures, safe for surgery, [Gross] 97 
Swimming for fighters, [Vickery] 516 
Synthetic vitamins, the high cost of vitamins, 
{Maris} 906 
Syphilis, (Q&A) 140 
Syphilis, congenital, (Q&A) 700 
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Straight talk about sick 
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Taking the children to school, [Breuer] 466 

Tale substitute, (N) 160 

Tantalum repairs war wounds, [Gross] 438 

Teaching health, education and medicine join 
hands, [Goffin] 426 

Technicians, hospital careers for women, { West - 
moreland] 348 

Teeth, if you want good teeth, [Holway] 664 

the mouth and its care, [Kramer] 908 

Temperature, how to keep warm in winter, 
[Shimer] 102 

Ten ways to help returning servicemen, 890 

Tetanus, (H in H) 960 

Thalassotherapy, the seashore can make you 
well, [Gubin] 668 

— are no cripples in wartime, [Stedman] 


Thiamine, formation of thiamine in man, (N) 
130 


“The $35,000 question,” [O'Neil] 258 

Thumb-sucking, (H in H) 800 

Tick-talk, [Harby] 440 

Ticklishness, (Q&A) 856 

Tillyer, E. D.: Sharp eyes for battle, 38 

Today and tomorrow in aviation medicine, 
{Jensen} 192 

Tooth decay, the mouth and its care, [Kramer] 


Toxoplasmosis, (N) 294 
Toys, what is a good toy? [Ide] 946 
Training, child, speech is important, 
306 
Transfusions, the unfolding miracle of blood, 
[Miller] 502 
Travel, youth hostels for health, [Watts] 654 
Treating burns, (Q&A) 538 
Tropical disease, advise familiarity with trop 
ical diseases, (N) 372 
fighting death on wings, [Braley] 272 
Tropical medicine, [Meleney] 456 
Tropical medicine, malaria, (E) 413 
Tuberculosis, (Q&A) 460 
Tuberculosis, (Q&A) 780 
Tuberculosis at various ages of life, 
and Dustin) 182 
Tuberculosis control, [Meyerding] 832 
Tuberculosis in wartime, [Edwards] 392 
Tuberculosis, Chevalier Jackson and the bron- 
choscope, [Myers and Dustin] 576 
if it happens to you, [Lawton] 360 
the tuberculous can work, [Hochhauser] 666 
Tuberculous can work, [Hochhauser] 666 
Turtles, (H in H) 400 
Turtz, Charles A.: Glaucoma—a common cause 
of blindness, 672 
Twins, living twins born to a woman with a 
double womb, (N) 49 
Tyler, Jocelyn Wallace: 
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Canning catastrophes, 


Ulcer, (H in H) 720 

Undescended testicle, (Q&A) 942 

Unfolding miracle of blood, [Miller] 502 

United States Army hospital train, (N) 202 

Unites States Public Health Service, health 
for the Indian, [Winters] 680 

Use of radio in health education, [Hester] 
756 

Uses and abuses of vitamins, (E) 11 

Using cleaning fluid safely, [Easton] 18 
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Vaccination, sickness in the south seas, {[Wain- 

del] 922 
the vanishing sear, [Knisely] 342 

Vanishing scar, [Knisely] 342 

Venereal disease, the new venereal diseases, 
[Greenleaf] 822 

Venous anesthesia, anesthesia by vein, [Aus- 
herman] 261 

Veterans’ adiministration, soul 
veterans, [Keagle] 30 

eee og care, “the $35,000 question,” [O'Neil] 
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ten ways to help returning servicemen, 890 
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Viets, Henry R.: Nerves in wartime, 174 
Virus pneumonia not a disease entity, (N) 


32 
Vision, glaucoma—a common cause of Dlind- 
ness, [Turtz] 672 
the iris and the pupil, [McReynolds] 522 
protect young eyes! [Lane] 254 
sharp eyes for battle, [Tillyer] 38 
Visual tests, navy selects night fighters, [Boe- 


statistics, involuntary suicide—more 
deadly than war, [Schifferes}] 591 
oe of illegitimate children, [Dunn)} 


Vitamins, the high cost of vitamins, [Maris] 
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the uses and abuses of vitamins, (E) 11 
Vocational guidance, the tuberculous can work, 
(Hochhauser] 666 
Vocational training, lifting a handicap, {Baden- 
och] 498 
Voice mechanics, what makes the voice tick’? 
{[Felderman]} 201 
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WAC, abdominal exercises, [WAC Manual of 
Physical Training) 118 
activities for agility, balance and coordina 
tion, [WAC Manual of Physical Train 
ing] 507 
body mechanics, [WAC Manual! of Physica! 
Training) 430 


foot exercises, [WAC Manual of Physica! 
Training] 356 
leg exercises, [WAC Manual of Physica) 


Training} 278 
posture builders, [WAC Manual of Physica! 
Training] 198 
shoulder and arm exercises, [WAC Manus 
of Physical Training] 32 
WAC Manual of Physical Training: Activities 
for agility, balance and coerdination, 50° 
Body mechanics, 432 
Foot exercises, 356 
Leg exercises, 278 
Release of tension, 596 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill, planning for med! 
cal service, (E) 258 
Waindel, Gerald A.: Sickness in the sout! 
seas, 922 
Walking for health, (Weinstein) 344 
Wallace, Donald A.: White teeth, 838 
War medicine, flight surgeon on duty, 834 
sharp eyes for battle, [Tillyer] 38 
sick bay, [Hallman] 678 


surgery heals the scars of war, [Brown and 
Lumsden] 26 
War neuroses, [Davis] 496 
War neurosis, nerves in wartime, [| Viets} 174 


War on malaria, [Stedman] 338 
Warns of danger from foreign packages, (N) 
240 


Wartime medical practice, civilian doctors ir 
wartime, [Maris] 40 
Wartime problems of children, [Beals] 268 
Water supply, safe well water, [Haney] 830 
Watts, Peggy: Youth hostels for health, 654 
The weaker sex is male, [Gubner and Unger 
leider] 106 
Weinstein, George: 
Werble, Wallace: 
519 
Food and drug detective, 600 
We're going to be better fed after the was 
{Wickard] 764 
Westmoreland, M. G 
technicians, 196 
Hospital careers for women, 348 
Medical record librarians, 24 
Physical therapy technicians, 112 
X-ray technicians, 276 
— of illegitimate children, [Dunn] 


Walking for health, 344 
Food and drug detective 


Clinical laboratory 


What goes on in a moron’s mind, [Harris] 262 
What is a good toy? [Ide] 946 
What makes the voice tick? [Felderman] 20) 
What to do about sore feet, [Scheer] 418 
What will we eat in 1944? [Gubin] 14 
What’s in a name? (E) 173 
White teeth, [Wallace] 838 
White, Ruth Young: Hospital ship, 510 
a our children be nervous’ [Ryan] 
4 
Wickard, Claude R.: We're going to be better 
fed after the war, 764 
Wildhagen, A. R.: Artificial parts now mad 
of plastic, (N) 796 
Wilke, Harold: Children must faee the faets 
of disability, 818 
Wilson, Maud: Children and fire, 224 
Windburn, (Q&A) 856 
Winters, S. R.: Health for the Indian, 680 
Women in industry, (H in H) 400 
Women in science and medicine, 
494 
Women, home front communique, [Cox] 57 
Word you can’t say, [Lees] 336 
W. P. K.: The internist’s song, 60 
Wright, Evan: Embalmed food, 826 
Wyckoff, C. W.: Bringing up parents, 543 
Childbirth and the first days of life, 188 
Emotional development of young children, 350 
Infancy and early childhood, 270 
The influence of eugenics, 36 
Pregnancy and the influence of the pre 
natal period, 110 
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X-ray technicians, [Westmoreland] 276 
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Yeast, food yeast, (Gubin] 124 

You and your heart, [Noth] 738 

You can’t say that again, [McLeod] 206 

Young manhood, [Croy] 578 

Your blood test, [Knisely] 28 

Your child as a high school citizen, [McGee] 
662 

Your heart’s in your own hands, [Steincrohn]} 
334 

Your hospital history, [Allen] 612 

Your medicine cabinet, [Allen] 22 

Youth broadcasts, (N) 296 

Youth hostels for health, [Watts] 654 
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le the findings of the recent 
nation-wide Roper Breakfast 
Study, the following percentages merit 
special consideration. About 65% of 
the doctors interviewed expressed the 
opinion that the average American 
breakfast is not large enough. About 
the same number of doctors said that 
the average American breakfast is not 
well-balanced. The considered opin- 
ions of both doctors and nutritionists 
on how much of the daily food intake 
should be consumed at breakfast 
ranged from 4 to 4—averaged about 
28%. While the public’s estimate of 
how much of their daily nourishment 
they actually got at breakfast aver- 
aged around 20%. 


In making their recommendations for 
an ideal breakfast, more than 80% of the 
doctors and nutritionists included cereal 
foods. And, indeed, it is difficult to plan 
an acceptable breakfast which provides 
4 to % of the day’s nourishment in bal- 
anced form, without including enriched, 
whole grain or restored cereal foods. 








Cereal grains (in which Nature has 
stored the various nutrients needed by 
the sprouting plant) are generous sources, 
not only of calories, but of cereal pro- 
teins, B-vitamins and iron. 


Actually, if all the cereal foods we ate 
were enriched, whole grain or restored, 
they would contribute to the average 
American diet* almost 1 of the calories; 
almost } of the proteins; more than 
of the thiamine, niacin, riboflavin and 


iron. And, of course, cereal foods are 


excellent “carriers” of other basic foods, 
such as milk, cream, fruit and—in the 
case of bread—butter. 


Since cereal foods are plentiful, eco- 
nomical and available in a wide variety 
of appetizing forms, their inclusion in the 
breakfast menu helps provide not only nec- 
essary nutrients for an adequate breakfast 
.. but the stimulus for the eating of an 
adequate breakfast. 


*Based on 2800 calorie pre-war diet. Data 
adjusted for losses in cocking, 
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This New 20 Page ‘‘Nutrition Guide” 


{ust prepared by the Nutrition Staff of General 
Mills, Inc., is now available without charge. It ts 
@ sane, practical approach to the problem of 
how to plan for good nutrition and help promote 
maximum health. Basic nutrition information is 
presented in chart form, with color illustrations, 
To obtain a copy, simply mail us the coupon, at 
right. Only one copy to a person. 
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Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
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Our family flours are all enriched to the new, higher government stand 


ards, including Drifted Snow “Home Perfected” Flour (in the West) and 
Red Band Fiour (in the South). Bisquick contains enriched flour. Also 
all our ready-to-eat cereals are restored. All the brands, listed above, 


are registered trade marks of General Mills, Inc. 
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Wartime civilian activities are responsible for many 
minor injuries requiring first aid treatment. Mercur- 
ochrome* possesses many advantages as an antiseptic 
for minor wounds. The 2% aqueous solution is ac- 
cepted by Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry of 
the American Medical Association for this purpose. 
Mercurochrome in 2% aqueous solution is antiseptic, 
non-irritating and non-toxic in wounds and has a 
background of twenty-two years’ clinical use. Mer- 
curochrome solutions keep indefinitely; the color 
indicates the extent of application. Have a bottle of 
Mercurochrome handy in the home, the automobile 
and wherever it may be needed for first aid use. In 


more serious cases a physician should be consulted. 


*H. W. & D. Brand of Merbromin, N. F., Dibromoxymercurifluorescein-sodium. 
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